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Are You 
Interested in 
Real Estate Investments? 


When well selected and well 
managed, real estate is a very 
desirable investment. And as an 
inflation hedge, it is regarded as 
well above-average. 


Note the offerings on page 21 


DIVIDENDS 


UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


UCC 


A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable October 1, 
1941, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 5, 1941. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Vice-President 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 


August 26, 1941 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
has declared quarterly dividend No. 82 
of One Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) 
per share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable September 20, 1941, 
to common stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 5, 1941. 


W. C. KING, Secretary 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

A dividend of FIFTY CENTS a share has been de- 
clared on the capital stock of this Company, payable 
October 1, 1941, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on September 15, 1941. The stock transfer books 
of the Company will not be closed. 

HERVEY J. OSBORNE, Secretary. 


SCHOOLS 


Lakemont Academy for Boys 
Prepares its boys fer success in college life — in 
studies, sports, and social activities. Superior 
faculty. Riding. Write for illustrated catalogue. 
Henry G. Gillanc, Headmaster, Box 15, Lakemont, N. Y. 
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S OME markets are like the 
“Jack of all trades and master of 
none.” They represent a composite 
of the butcher, the baker and the 
candlestick maker. Other markets 
are highly individualized; made 
up of men who have many charac- 
teristics in common. 


Consider, for example, 
the money market. 


@ In this realm of large financial 
interests, much of our national 
wealth is concentrated. It consti- 
tutes a dynasty ruled by corpo- 
ration executives, manufacturers, 
brokers, bankers, merchants, lead- 
ers in the professions and govern- 
ment officials. 


@ It is this market to which The 
Financial World primarily appeals. 
That’s why your advertising mes- 
sage will be a potent force in build- 
ing good will for your institution, 
increasing consumer use of your 
products or services, or stimulating 
public acceptance of your com- 
pany’s securities ... when you use 
the pages of this 38-year-old in- 
vestment and business weekly. 


® The point of contact established 
between your message and the 
money market through this me- 
dium will be direct and dynamic, 
with a minimum of waste motion 
and maximum sales power and per- 
suasion. Your message will be 
acted upon—not only looked at— 
by the active, opinion forming key 
groups. 
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Atlas 
Corporation 
President 
Floyd B. 
Odlum 


Son of a Meth- 
odist Minister 
—born in 
Union City, 
Michigan. ... 


U.& U. 


Attended local schools and completed 
his education at the University of 
Colorado (LL.B., M.B.A., and a let- 


ter in track). Started career 
originally in the public utility field, 
first with Utah Power & Light in 
1914 and later with Electric Bond & 
Share and American & Foreign 
Power. . As early as 1923 he 
organized the first Atlas Corporation, 
with capital of only $40,000—acqui- 
sition of many other investment trusts 
and investment management com- 
panies in the meantime resulted in a 
general consolidation under Delaware 
laws in 1936, and the resulting cor- 
poration now has assets of $56.5 mil- 
lion—Floyd B. Odlum has continued 
as president since the beginning. . . . 
Also a director of American & For- 
eign Power, United Fruit, Italian 
Superpower, Curtiss-Wright, Wright 
Aeronautical and Madison Square 
Garden. Calls his hobby “aviation.” 
Favorite sports: fishing and horse- 
back riding, mostly on his ranch in 
Chochella Desert in California—also 
an ardent professional boxing fan. 
Father: two sons. 


Devoe & 
Raynolds 
President 
Elliot S. 
Phillips 


New York 
born and 
. 
Attended Hor- 
ace Mann 
School in Manhattan, prepared at 
Haverford School, Haverford, Pa., 
and completed his education at Yale 
University (B.S.). Started 
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working during his summer vaca- 
tions, while at college, as a clerk in 
a New York retail store of Devoe 
& Raynolds. Upon gradua- 
tion from Yale in 1915 he went to 
work in the company’s varnish fac- 
tory at Newark, N. J., later joining 
the sales department in the same 
year. Initial executive pro- 
motion came in 1922 when he was 
appointed vice-president and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors—in 1923 
he added the duties of general man- 
ager, and a year later was elected 
president of the company, succeeding 
E. H. Raynolds. Spends much of his 
spare time at his “Quiet Corner” re- 
treat in Greenwich, Conn. Favorite 
sport: golf. Father. two daughters. 


Scott 
Paper 
President 
Thomas B. 
McCabe 


A product of 
Whaleyville, 
Maryland... . 
Attended Wil- 
mington Acad- 


Finfoto 
emy at Dover, Del., and sonsihited his 
studies by graduating from Swarth- 


more College (A.B.) . Joined 
the Scott Paper Company in 1915 as 
a salesman, leaving two years later 
to enlist in the U. S. Army as a buck 
private during the World War—re- 
turned to the company in 1919 with 
a captain’s commission, and was ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager. 
Advanced to sales manager in 1920, 
became ‘a director of the company in 
1921 and was appointed vice-presi- 
dent and then president in 1927. . . . 
Last year he served five months as 
special assistant to Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., on the Advisory Commis- 
sion to the Council of National De- 
fense, Industrial Materials Division. 
. . Also chairman of the board 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia, and former president of the 
Philadelphia Sales Managers Club. 


A director of Nova Scotia } 


Pulp & Paper Company and Bruns- 
wick Pulp & Paper Company. Favor- 
ite sport: golf. Father: two sons. 
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A itter the Com- 


monwealth & South- 

ern is amputated 

under “Death Sen- 

tence” Section 11 

of the Public Util- 

ity Holding Company Act, and its 
dismembered parts are reconstructed, 
the common stock will not be worth 
the paper it is printed on, if the SEC 
has its way, for it has said as much 
in one of its publicly expressed 
opinions. 

In the case of American Power & 
Light it has been pertinently inti- 
mated by its management that if it 
had to comply with the drastic terms 
of “integration” tentatively suggested 
by this Commission, the core would 
be cut completely from the value of 
its common shares. 

These two large utility holding 
companies, both well managed and 
with demonstrated earning power for 
their junior stock issues, are shining 
examples of what havoc can befall 
utility common stockholders if the 
lethal hand of the SEC is not halted 
by concerted action on the investors’ 
part. 


MANDATE? 


So far as this particular law is con- 
cerned the SEC, even if it were so 
willed, could not act otherwise than 
comply with its enforcement. That is 
the mandate contained in the statute, 
and it must be carried out. 

But when Congress passed this 
law—by a meager majority of one 
vote, in the Senate, attesting thereby 
a large measure of doubt whether it 
was sound and equitable—the phras- 
ing of Section 11 was so vague that 
it left to the discretion of the Com- 
mission how the amputation which it 
ordered should be carried out on each 
of the holding companies to come 
under its knife. 

That was a dangerous license over 
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Utility 


By Louis Guenther 


life and death to confer upon any 
government commission. 

And so it has been proven to be, 
for it must be noted in the sequence 
of rulings handed down by the SEC 
that if complied with they could in- 
volve holders of utility securities in 
considerable loss of their investments. 
Congress could hardly have intended 
to bring about such a purpose when 
it enacted this legislation. 

The SEC was primarily set up for 
the protection of investors, not for 
their destruction ; but in fulfilling this 
mandate in the instance of the utilities 
the Commission is acting completely 
in reverse to such intent and until 
now the stockholders have not taken 
any legal action to stay this ruthless 
policy of dismemberment. 

With stoical indifference they have 
left that critical job to the manage- 
ment of these corporations. This 
placed on corporate management the 
task of attempting to serve the con- 
flicting interests of the various classes 
of security holders. With that unfair 
burden placed on it, management has 
done all that it could—but without 
any apparent influence on the SEC, 
which has assumed the despotic atti- 
tude that it is the law and whatever 
it orders done must be done. 

Yet in his clarifying analysis of 
the Utility Act in a recent issue of 
THE FINANCIAL WorLD, in so far 
as it applies to the interests of the 
stockholder, Mr. Saul E. Rogers, 
a prominent corporation attorney, 
summed up by declaring that the Act 
is far from sounding a death knell— 
that ominous interpretation which has 
been applied to it. 

He said, to quote him, “the death 


Stockholders 
‘Should Act Now! 


They should take immediate steps to organize 
independent committees to protect their equities 
from confiscation. A simple plan of procedure 
is outlined which could become very effective. 
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knell of the holding 
company common 
stockholder has not 
yet been sounded 
and will not be 
sounded unless he 
mains unaware of his rights and does 
not avail himself of his opportunities 
to foster and advance them. The 
common stock minute men can save 
the ownership of their companies.” 

Mr. Rogers clearly outlined how 
they should proceed for their own 
protection. He suggested that the 
common stockholders of each holding 
company should band together and 
form committees which will be armed 
with the representation of substantial 
holdings. The common stockholder 
must be vigilant in the protection of 
his property and must see that he 
is fully protected by proper repre- 
sentation from the outset of the pro- 
ceedings. 


ACTION NOW 


The necessity of immediate action 
cannot be too strongly urged because, 
as pointed out by Mr. Rogers, it is 
demonstrated that unless representa- 
tion is had before the SEC, prior to 
the close of the hearings, and timely 
questions are raised and objections 
recorded, the court is without power 
to grant any relief when the matter 
becomes the subject of legal proceed- 
ings. Under the terms of the Act 
it is specifically provided that only 
those questions that were raised be- 
fore the SEC can be reviewed by the 
court when the plan {s presented to 
the court for adoption. 

This is the very course of action 
that THe FINANCIAL Wor~Lp recom- 
mends should be taken, and taken at 
once, if investors wish their inter- 
vention to turn out successfully. 

A good beginning could be made 
by the common stockholders of the 
Commonwealth & Southern and the 
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American Power & Light, both of 
which corporations have already sub- 
mitted tentative “integration” plans 
to the SEC. Each company plans to 
distribute stocks of its subsidiary 
operating companies to liquidate their 
preferred stocks and the unpaid divi- 
dends that have accumulated on them. 
But these plans must first meet with 
the approval of the stockholders, and 
as the voting power which could con- 
fer this consent is largely in the hands 
of the common stockholders they 
would have the last word. 

It is already evident if plans now 
proposed are accepted there would be 
little left to the common stockholders 
—probably nothing—and such fear is 
already expressed in the price of 37% 
cents a share for Commonwealth & 
Southern and $1.12% for American 
Power & Light. 

That is an incongruous situation, 
for both of these corporations are 
financially solvent, successfully oper- 
ated and reporting earnings available 
for their common shares. 


FORCED REORGANIZATION 


Only in the case of insolvent cor- 
porations can a reorganization au- 
thorized by a court be forced upon 
security holders, but the SEC is at- 
tempting to reverse this legal pro- 
cedure by its ruling on solvent utility 
companies. 

As Tue Financia Wortp has 
pointed out, such attempts clearly vio- 
late the Fifth Amendment, which 
holds that no citizen can be deprived 
of his property without due process 
of law. And it is around this consti- 
tutional right that the utility common 


“Should This Thing 


A Ithough the national emergency 
has brought shortages in copper, 
building materials and manpower, 
the Government’s Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration plans to utilize 
more than 2.5 million pounds of cop- 
per or its equivalent in aluminum, 
525,000 pounds of galvanized iron 
and steel and more than 250,000 man- 
hours of labor in building duplicate 
transmission lines. That, in essence, 
is what Texas Power & Light Com- 
pany told its stockholders recently. 
According to the company, the 
Government plans to proceed with 
the construction of transmission 
lines for certain REA cooperatives, 
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COMING ARTICLES 


What Profit Outlook 
Now for Sugars? 


The Annuity’s Place 
In Investment Portfolios 


stockholders must center aggressive 

efforts. 
Organizing 

Mr. Rogers suggests is not a difficult 


such committees as 
task. It would require only a few 
stockholders to start the ball rolling. 
Once the framework is set up the 
members of the committee could, as is 
their legal right, demand a complete 
list of all the common stockholders, 
who could then be petitioned to join 
in a concerted movement for the pro- 
tection of their property from confis- 
cation. It is more than probable that 
such a request would be readily 
granted, for the corporations should 
welcome the independent movement 
of their stockholders. So far such a 
movement has been lacking and the 
stockholders, when they realize that 
it is in their own interest to co- 
operate, won’t hesitate in joining 
forces with a committee of their own 
making. 

However, to assure the complete 
independence for every step taken in 
their behalf, stockholders should keep 
their committees entirely free from 
any influence or domination by the 
companies, their management, their 
officers or directors, or any of their 


through the federally-financed Brazos 
River Transmission Cooperative, Inc. 
This project would tap _ potential 
power available at Possum River 
Dam, where a hydro plant has been 
installed, This is a “great waste of 
necessary defense materials and man- 
power without benefit to anyone,” 
says the company, for it is presently 
serving these REA units with service 
of “high character and at one of the 
lowest rates charged such bodies any- 
where in the United States, even 
lower than the rate made available by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority to 
such projects in the TVA area.” 
Texas Power & Light maintains it 


affiliates. By so doing they will keep 
themselves free from any criticism 
or suspicion by the SEC or any gov- 
ernment agency that their concerted 
action is inspired by their companies 
or the utility industry. 

All the stockholders are concerned 
with is their legal and constitutional 
rights. 

Once such a fighting battalion is 
organized and is fully representative 
of the common stockholders, it can 
step-by-step follow every action or 
ruling of the SEC in which their 
vital interests are involved. It can 
demand representation before the 
Commission at hearings involving the 
“integration” proceedings of their 
corporations and present their own 
case. It could legally intervene if 
any action detrimental to what they 
consider their rights, either through 
injunction proceedings or through 
appeals to the court, and could carry 
their fight to the United States Su- 
preme Court, until this court of last 
resort finally decides whether Con- 
gress or any agency it appoints can 
forcibly deprive them of their equity 
in solvent corporations. 


INEQUALITIES 


Such committees could also exert 
the right given American citizens to 
petition Congress for a review and 
clarification of a law which, while 
framed with the best of intentions, has 
developed the inequalities of Section 
11 of the Public Utility Holding 
statute—the so-called “Death Sen- 
tence.” 

Until now the public utility com- 

(Please turn to page 23) 


can augment power output—and con- 
tinue to serve these REA units ef- 
ficiently—inerely by installing a short 
connecting transmission tie between 
its hydro-electric station at Possum 
River Dam and its own transmission 
system. Significantly, it declares that 
most of the necessary materials for 
such a job are on hand and that the 
tie could be completed within sixty 
days. Yet the proper government 
agencies have failed to take advantage 
of the company’s “repeated offers” in 
this respect. 

“Should this thing be?”’, asks 
Texas Power & Light of its stock- 
holders. 
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Defense Tide Rising— 


Industrial Famine Ahead 


Analyzing results of The Financial World’s 
nationwide survey of the industrial ma- 
terial situation, as affected by “priorities.” 


A virtual famine in a long list of 
industrial materials, particularly met- 
als; a unanimous expectation of fur- 
ther shortages to come; and wide- 
spread efforts to employ substitutes 
wherever possible. That is the over- 
all picture sketched by answers to 
Tue Financia Wor p's nation- 
wide survey of the industrial material 
situation. 

Results were obtained through a 
questionnaire addressed to approxi- 
mately 100 of the largest companies 
of their kind in the United States. 
While makers of “consumers’ goods” 
were represented, bulk of organiza- 
tions approached were in the so- 
called “capital goods” lines. Replies 
were an industrial cross-section, and 
included the agricultural machinery, 
motor accessory, canning, chemical, 
brass and copper fabricating, build- 
ing, electrical equipment, household 
equipment, office appliance, ma- 
chinery, printing, and rail equipment 


fields. 


SHORTAGES ACUTE 


Roughly a month has elapsed be- 
tween the time questionnaires were 
mailed and this article written. Dur- 
ing that interval, there have been sev- 
eral significant developments. For 
one thing, shortages have become 
more acute. For another, many com- 
panies with only non-defense busi- 
ness are now unable to obtain neces- 
sary materials to carry on. 

As a result, priorities procedure 
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may be modified to grant relief. Re- 
plies to several of the questionnaires 
voluntarily commented on the need 
for such a change. What is more, the 
Office of Production Management 
now intends to encourage subcon- 
tracting with a vigor not seen up to 
this point. Over the past several 
weeks, for example, ‘Defense Clinics” 
for such purpose have been held in 
various cities. Biggest one of all will 
take place in New York City’s Grand 
Central Palace, September 22-24. 

Subcontracting should go far to 
make available additional machine 
parts and small tools for American 
industry’s defense effort. According 
to this publication’s survey, these are 
two of the many items in which short- 
ages exist. In addition, it will tap 
presently available reserves of skilled 
workers and save thousands of ‘“‘aver- 
age businessmen” who are now 
threatened with economic extinction 
through lack of raw materials. 

Virtually every week that goes by 
brings news of projected curtailment 
in another “hard goods” line. Auto- 
mobiles, mechanical _ refrigerators. 
and mechanical household laundry 
equipment are illustrative. These 
three industries are perhaps the larg- 
est civilian consumers of metals 
where shortages now exist. The auto 
makers alone require 1.6 tons of iron 
and steel per passenger car. Thus, 
recently announced cuts in the total 
output of these three industries are 
expected to save approximately 4.3 
million tons of iron and steel. That, 
moreover, is exclusive of substantial 
amounts of other scarce materials 
such as nickel, copper, tin, zinc, 
aluminum, chromium and lead. 

This is all reflected in replies to 
THE FINANCIAL Wortp’s question- 
naire. To the question, “Have you 
experienced material shortages so 
far?”, the answer was almost in- 
variably yes. And in the few cases 
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where it was no, there were intima- 
tions that they were on the way. 
“But soon!”, is the way one firm ex- 
pressed it. \When it came to listing 
those items in which stated shortages 
exist, the metals led by far. Other 
products mentioned were bearings, 


plastics, graphite, paper products, 
machine parts, small tools, synthetic 
rubber, machine tools, electrical 


items (especially motors), and basic 
chemicals. 


RELIEF ASKED 


With minor exceptions, all of the 
companies declared they had ap- 
proached OPM’s Priorities Division 
for relief. In easily the majority of 
cases, answers spoke of help from 
that body. Typical were the follow- 
ing: A large building supply com- 
pany—Some relief” ; a leading metal 
fabricator—Full cooperation as far 
as possible”; an important manufac- 
turer of truck equipment—‘Immedi- 
ate action.” Among the few nega- 
tive answers, however, there were re- 
marks of “too much red tape.” 

In every instance where companies 
reported current scarcities, they an- 
swered yes to the question, “Are 
further shortages to be expected in 
your particular line?” Listings here 
brought some heretofore unmentioned 
items such as cotton goods, electrical 
equipment, cotton linters, silk, “Viny- 
lite,” optical glass, fuel oil, power. 
and freight cars. 

With increased production facilities 
of many materials (such as alumi- 
num) on the way, the survey asked 
whether this would ease the pressure 
of present shortages. According to 
the replies, America’s top-flight in- 
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dustrial units are about evenly divi- 
ded on this point. Regarding when 
such relief might be expected, posi- 
tive answers ranged all the way from 
“this coming November,” to “two 
years hence.” 

Most companies are in a position to 
use “known substitutes for materials 
now difficult to obtain.” But prevail- 
ing comment in this respect was that 
they were capable of being applied 
only “in some instances.” In other 


words, substitutions are not turning 
out to be a general, overall solution 
to current shortages. In addition, 
some organizations called attention 
to the fact that this procedure was 
bringing higher costs. 

The subject of substitutions re- 
vealed one of the most interesting 
situations yet to develop in the de- 
fense effort. Namely, the “replace- 
ment” items themselves are now get- 
ting scarce, thus throwing manufac- 


turers back to the “old” basic ma- 
terials as substitutes for the sub- 
stitutes ! 

To illustrate: An outstanding mak- 
er of heavy machinery reports that it 
substituted molybdenum for nickel 
but that, subsequently, “molybdenum 
became scarce”; a leading producer 
of specialty metal products declared 
that, “steel may be substituted for 
brass to some extent, but that may be 


(Please turn to page 23) 


Why Have Movie Shares Turned Active? 


Some earnings gains are being shown, but 
foreign outlook remains uninspiring and 
equities remain in a highly speculative status. 


I. recent trading sessions the stock 
market has drifted aimlessly without 
accomplishing anything very spec- 
tacular in the way of higher prices; 
the best that can be said of its action 
is that it was “firm.” But the motion 
picture shares, disregarding the 
lethargy of other equities, have staged 
a private bull market of their own; 
every one of the five principal repre- 
sentatives of this group on the Big 
Board has recently established a new 
high for the current year. In most 
cases, the trading volume in these 
issues has been well above the levels 
witnessed in recent weeks. 


BULLISH ATTITUDE 


As is often the case with isolated 
moves of this kind, there seems to 
have been no single causative factor 
to which can be assigned definite re- 
sponsibility for this development. It 
appears that it may be regarded mere- 
ly as a renewal of speculative inter- 
est in a group which had been rela- 
tively neglected for some time. But 
there are a number of factors which, 
while not new or of compelling im- 
portance, were probably given con- 
sideration by those adopting a bullish 
attitude toward the movie shares. 

The most recent earnings reports 
emanating from Hollywood have been 
rather encouraging. Paramount Pic- 
tures more than doubled its common 
share earnings in the first half of 
1941, recording a profit of $1.20 a 
share against 59 cents a share for the 
same period of 1940. Twentieth 
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Century-Fox, which failed to earn its 
preferred dividend requirements in 
the initial six months of last year, 
netted 10 cents a share on its com- 
mon in the first half of 1941. Not so 
very long ago, Warner Brothers re- 
ported a profit of $1.12 a common 
share for the first nine months of its 
present fiscal year, against 58 cents 
a share a year before. 

Recent earnings results have not 
been entirely uniform (Loew’s and 
Columbia registered declines in the 
nine months’ periods ended May and 
March, respectively) but the general 
trend is upward and it is believed that 
it will be maintained over the inter- 
mediate future. Since theatre at- 
tendance ordinarily depends primarily 
on national income, the increase in 
factory payrolls and farm commodity 
prices should have a beneficial effect 
during coming months. Strangely 
enough, such has not been the case 
thus far during 1941, but this dis- 
crepancy may be attributed to the 
subnormal box office appeal of a num- 
ber of productions released early in 
the year, together with the normal 
tendency for the industry’s receipts 
to lag behind an improvement in busi- 
ness conditions. 

The outlook for domestic revenues 
thus appears bright, and foreign earn- 
ings have already declined to a level 
which may be considered the prob- 
able minimum. From a cost stand- 
point, the industry is well situated. 
When receipts from abroad started 
to decline at the beginning of the war, 


it became apparent that finished films 
would have to be written off at a 
faster rate. For this reason, major 
companies made charges for film 
amortization during their 1940 fiscal 
years in amounts exceeding film costs 
by more than six per cent in the case 
of Paramount and Warner, 11 per 
cent for Twentieth Century-Fox and 
over 15 per cent for Columbia and 
Loew’s. In consequence, unamortized 
film inventories of these units de- 
clined substantially last year, a cir- 
cumstance which will permit lower 
amortization charges and hence wider 
profit margins for 1941. 

No spectacular increase in earn- 
ings is in prospect, however. And 
with leading equities in the group 
selling around the highs for the cur- 
rent year, there appears no compelling 
reason for singling out these stocks 
for commitments in view of the fact 
that there are many other industries 
with earnings prospects at least as 
good as those of the motion picture 
enterprises. 


SHARES ATTRACTIVE? 


Those wishing to follow conserva- 
tive investment policies are seldom 
justified in according consideration 
to shares in this group, because of 
the dependence of individual com- 
panies on unpredictable factors such 
as the degree of box office success 
achieved by a particular picture, or 
the loss of a valuable actor or direc- 
tor. The record and prospects of 
Loew’s are sufficiently superior to 
justify retention of existing holdings 
of this stock, but the remaining equi- 
ties in the motion picture field involve 
altogether too great a degree of 
speculative risk for average invest- 
ment purposes. 
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The Earnings Prospects 
Faced by Auto Makers | 


The automobile industry faces numerous uncertainties 
as it enters the 1941-42 model year, but schedules calling 
for curtailed passenger car output and greatly increased 
armament production are assuming fairly definite form. 


As the curtain falls on the 1941 
model year, the automobile industry 
approaches 1942 with a brave front, 
but not without misgivings. For the 
first time since the industry came of 
age, it begins a new model season 
facing a definite prospect of sharply 
curtailed production and sales. The 
initial reduction in passenger car pro- 
duction of 26% per cent, to be effec- 
tive from August through November, 
is not very drastic, but the subse- 
quent monthly quotas to be fixed by 
the OPACS and the OPM will cur- 
tail output severely. 


MATERIAL SHORTAGES 


Production from now on will depend 
upon the availability of materials but 
the increasing monopolization of steel, 
copper, lead, zinc, nickel and other 
primary requirements in automobile 
manufacture by the defense industries 
suggest little likelihood that the 50 
per cent reduction tentatively sched- 
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uled (for the model year as a whole) 
will be relaxed. 

Although the artificial controls 
governing 1942 model year produc- 
tion will create a new situation in the 
automobile industry, a 50 per cent 
slump in production would not be 
unprecedented. The heavy volume 
of 1937, the best year for the motor 
industry, since 1929, was followed by 
a curtailment of about one-half in 
1938. The normal automobile cycle 
consists of two to three years of ad- 
vancing production followed by a 
year of sharp decline. This arises 
from the fact that the automobile 
market is largely on a replacement 
basis. 

Over the past ten years, about 80 
per cent of new car sales were ab- 
sorbed in replacing old _ vehicles 
scrapped. About 2.5 million vehicles 
go to the junk yards annually. Thus, 
if new car sales exceed 3 million for 
two or three years in succession, the 


replacement potential plus normal 
growth in ownership is temporarily 
supplied, or oversupplied, and a pro- 
nounced reaction is the natural ex- 
pectancy. There have been three 
years of increase since the 1938 low. 
Total production (including trucks 
and Canadian output) for the 1941 
model year is estimated to have 
equalled or exceeded the 1929 record 


of about 5.4 million units. U. S. 
passenger car production totaled 
about 4.2 million units. It might be 


argued that the healthy development 
of the automobile cycle calls for a 
considerable decline in 1942 model 
year production in any event. 

In contrast with the projected 50 
per cent reduction in passenger car 
output, truck production is expected 
to reach new highs. On the basis of 
the OPM estimate of a 12-month 
total output of almost 1.2 million 
trucks and 2.1 million passenger cars, 
aggregate production of motor ve- 
hicles would decline less than 40 per 
cent as compared with the excep- 
tional volume of the 1941 model year. 
An overall manufacturing volume ap- 
proximating that of the 1939 model 
year is possible. 

Shifts in the proportionate partici- 
pation in the total volume of business 
are to be anticipated on several 
grounds. The more important manu- 
facturers of trucks of over 1-ton 
capacity will be in a relatively favor- 
able position since trucks in the 
classifications of 14% tons and up- 
wards will receive an A-3 priority 
rating. In addition to companies 
exclusively in the truck field, the fol- 
lowing passenger car manufacturers 
are expected to increase their output 
of trucks of greater than 1-ton capac- 
ity: Chevrolet, Dodge, Ford, Stude- 
baker. 


AVERAGE REDUCTION 


Under the plan for the four months 
ending November 30, the average re- 
duction, compared with the like 
period of 1940, will amount to 27.6 
for the “Big Three” and 20.2 per 
cent for the independents. The 
smaller curtailment for the independ- 
ent companies takes cognizance of the 
fact that these organizations will find 
greater difficulty in readjusting to the 
lower basis than the large corpora- 
tions. Furthermore, the allotments 
for the individual companies vary 
considerably; in fact, two manufac- 
turers—Crosley and Nash—will be 
permitted to increase their output 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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Worthington Pump 
Recapitalizes Again 


Company is taking advantage of temporary pros- 
perity to eliminate old high-rate preferred stocks. 


A, a producer of capital goods sold 
primarily to other producers of cap- 
ital goods, Worthington Pump is 
accustomed to experiencing extremely 
wide variations in earning power dur- 
ing different phases of the business 
cycle. The effect on earnings of fluc- 
tuations in demand for its products 
is intensified by large overhead 
charges, since the manufacture of the 
heavy equipment in which this com- 
pany specializes requires a substan- 
tial capital investment. 

Even in the unusually good busi- 
ness year 1928, profits amounted to 
less than $1 million, but in 1929 they 
jumped to $2.5 million and totaled 
$2 million in 1930. Losses were in- 
curred in each of the next five years, 
and even in 1936 earnings failed to 
cover preferred dividend require- 
ments. Dividends on the 6 per cent 
and 7 per cent preferred stocks, pre- 
viously paid regularly since issuance 
of these equities during the World 
War, were entirely suspended in 1927 
and 1928. The resulting accumula- 
tions were extinguished by 1931, but 
payments were again omitted after 
one quarterly dividend in 1932, and 
have not yet been resumed. No divi- 
dends have been paid on the common 
since 1922. 


ORIGINAL PLAN 


In 1937, stockholders approved a 
recapitalization plan designed to wipe 
out arrears on the preferred shares 
and reduce annual preferred dividend 
requirements. This plan offered the 
holder of each share of old preferred 
one-half share of each of two issues 


of new 4% per cent preferred (one , 


of which is convertible into the com- 
mon). In addition, 1 1/5 shares of 
common were given for each share 
of 7 per cent Class “A” preferred, 
and 34 of a share of common was 
offered for each share of 6 per cent 
Class “B” preferred. 

A substantial majority of preferred 
stockholders accepted these ex- 
changes, but there were some hold- 
outs The offer terminated last De- 
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cember 4, at which time 5,652 shares 
of “A” and 8,622 shares of “B” were 
still outstanding. Dividend arrears 
on these issues as of June 15 
amounted to $66.50 a share on the 
“A” stock and $57 a share on the 
Class “B.” 

It is now proposed that the re- 
maining shares of old preferred stocks 
be turned in in exchange for other 
securities. As in the 1937 plan, one- 
half share of each of the 4% per cent 
preferred stocks would be given for 
each share of 6 per cent and 7 per 


cent preferred, but the latter class 


would receive three shares of common 
rather than 1 1/5 shares, and the “B” 
would get 2% shares rather than 34 
of a share. At present prices for 
the common, the issues offered in ex- 
change for the old preferred stocks 
under the present plan are worth 


about $40 a share more than under 
the former arrangement. Further- 
more, holders of the old shares who 
accept this offer prior to September 
15 will receive the regular quarterly 
dividend payable on that date on each 
of the new preferred stocks. 

These latter issues have also been 
in arrears rather consistently, but the 
remaining accumulation of $7.87%4 a 
share will be paid off September 15. 
This action reflects the substantial 
increase in the company’s earning 
power under the stimulus of the de- 
fense program. Last year’s earnings 
were the best since 1929 and almost 
equaled the total for that year. In 
the first half of 1941, a profit of $3.86 
a common share was reported against 
$2.95 for the same period of 1940. 


TEMPORARY PROSPERITY 


During the past year, unfilled 
orders have grown from $12 million 
to $58.9 million, about 90 per cent 
of which consists of regular products 
such as ship propulsion machinery 
for which demand has been stepped 
up by direct and indirect defense 
needs. But in view of the past record 
of this enterprise, it should hardly be 
necessary to point out that the cur- 
rent prosperity is essentially tem- 
porary. 


Professor Ripley’s Clear Vision 


P rofessor William Z. Ripley, the noted Harvard University 
economist and author who died recently, had a much clearer 
vision of the relation of fundamental causes and how they ulti- 
mately would work out than many of the other savants of his 
period. 

Not only was he a noted authority on the railroads, whose 
brilliant judgment was so highly prized that he was often con- 
sulted by the Government, but he was among the pioneers in 
warning the people several years before the panic hit the 
nation how the joy ride of the reckless’ twenties would dis- 
astrously end. 

He was a stout advocate of publicity in corporation accounts. 
He urged a curb on investment trusts, and in his book “Main 
Street and Wall Street” he described many things which were 
destroying confidence in our financial markets, which, had 
they been taken to heart, would have spared the public much 
of the grief that it suffered and from which it still has not 
entirely recovered. 

Many of the criticisms Ripley ,voiced about the then loose 
financial policies have since become a part of the basis of the 
Securities Act. In that field he blazed a trail, and on this 
achievement his fame has been established. 
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Why I Think They’re Good 


Investments at Today’s Prices 
By The Bargain Hunter 


This Week’s Selection: MacAndrews & Forbes 


E ew enterprises are so fortunately 
situated from the demand standpoint 
as MacAndrews & Forbes. The bulk 
of the company’s revenues is derived 
from sale of licorice paste to the to- 
bacco and candy industries. Both 
tobacco and candy may be classed as 
luxuries, but since they are inexpen- 
sive and their use is to a large extent 
habitual, consumption is very well 
maintained during depression periods. 
Both established new records in 1929, 
but in the worst year of the depres- 
sion consumption of tobacco was only 
12.8 per cent lower, and of candy 
only 14.7 per cent lower, than in 
1929. 


TOBACCO INFLUENCE 


In addition to this cyclical stabili- 
ty, both products have evidenced a 
very encouraging degree of secular 
growth. Per capita consumption of 
tobacco made an all-time high in the 
war year 1917 at the level of 7.74 
pounds (against 5.37 pounds at the 
turn of the century), and while this 
figure has not since been equaled, the 
growth in population enabled total 
consumption to establish new peaks 
in each of the years 1925 to 1929, 
1936 to 1939, and probably 1940. 
Use of tobacco in all forms in 1939 
was 12 per cent larger than in 1929. 
For candy, this margin of increase 
was 9.5 per cent. 

MacAndrews & Forbes’ sales vol- 
ume might thus be expected to show 
considerable stability, and an exam- 
ination of the record indicates that 
this has indeed been the case. Sales 
have fallen below $5 million in only 
one year (1932) out of the past two 
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decades, and during this period have 
exceeded $7 million only in 1928 and 
1929, Last year’s revenues of $6.5 
million were the best since 1929. 

Earnings have followed a similar 
course, and financial position is char- 
acteristically strong; at the end of 
1940 cash and marketable securities 
were more than double total current 
liabilities. Thus, the company has 
been able to follow a liberal dividend 
policy. Payments have been unin- 
terrupted since 1903, the year follow- 
ing the formation of the present en- 
terprise. Dividends exceeded earn- 
ings in 1923, 1924, 1926, 1928, 1935 
and 1938; and in 1930, 1936 and 
1937 disbursements were covered by 
the bare margins of three cents, one 
cent and two cents a share, respec- 
tively. 

The company obtains its raw mate- 
rial, licorice root, from Asia Minor 
and other Mediterranean areas, and 
thus further involvement of this re- 
gion in the war might eventually have 
a rather serious effect on operations. 
Ample supplies of licorice root are 
now on hand in this country, how- 
ever, and thus the company could get 
along for a considerable period even 


PRODUCTS FROM LICORICE ROOT 


if imports should be entirely cut off. 

Taxes constitute a more significant 
adverse factor than do possible raw 
material shortages. The increase in 
the Federal tax rate last year added 
$100,000 (33 cents a share) to the 
company’s expenses, although part of 
this increase was traceable to the fact 
that taxable income was larger than 
in 1939, 

In the first half of the current year, 
earnings amounted to $1.22 a share 
against $1.24 a share for the same 
period of 1940, despite the fact that 
taxes were accrued at a higher rate 
this year. Assuming that levies for 
the full year are double those of the 
first half, the tax bill will be 45 cents 
a share larger than in 1940. 


DIVIDEND PROSPECTS 


A regular dividend rate of $2 an- 
nually has been in effect since 1934, 
with extras in every year except 
1939. The extra payment this year 
(made in January) was 50 cents a 
share, against 40 cents last year. 
Since 1940 earnings were $2.61 a 
share, higher taxes will probably pre- 
vent the company from earning its 
1941 dividends. Despite the liberal 
dividend policies pursued in the past, 
it appears the conservative course to 
limit expectations of future disburse- 
ments to the regular $2 rate (al- 
though more may very well be paid). 
Even on this basis, however, the 
stock offers a yield of almost eight 
per cent at the present price of 26, 
which is close to the low for the cur- 
rent year. At this level the issue ap- 
pears to be in a buying range for 
income purposes. 


Finfoto 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor. Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 


in the magazine. 


individual Stock Factographs for further vital and information 


information and statistical data on these items. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item , 


Opinions are based on data 
regarded as reliable, but 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 27, 1941 


Aluminum Co. of America B 

Despite substantial earnings now 
being experienced, past record and 
recent growth of competition place 
shares in a speculative position; re- 
cent price on N. Y. Curb, 115 (paid 
and declared so far this year, $6). Fi- 
nanced by RFC’s Defense Plant Cor- 
poration, company will build and op- 
erate four new plants. When com- 
pleted, Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica will have a productive capacity of 
some 1.1 billion pounds of aluminum. 
Present output is approximately 760 
million pounds. After September 30, 
another price reduction will be made 
in aluminum ingot to 15 cents per 
pound (from 17 cents). This is the 
fourth time in 18 months that prices 
have been lowered. 


Armstrong Cork B 

At present prices, around 29, stock 
is suitable for retention in diversified 
lists (paid and declared so far this 
year, $1.25). With present trends as- 
suring volume and with profit mar- 
gins protected by higher selling prices, 
company is heading for its best year 
since 1937. In some items, Armstrong 
is getting along on restricted quanti- 
ties. But with respect to raw mate- 
rials used in large volume (linseed 
oil, burlap, tinplate, etc.), the situa- 
tion is comfortable. Interesting to 
note is that volume of cork used is so 
small that, considering substitutes 


NOTICE TO READERS 


AY invitation is extended to our 
subscribers to write Louis 
GUENTHER, the publisher of THE 
FINANCIAL WorLD, expressing their 
opinions on any subject discussed 
in the columns of the magazine— 
whether favorable or otherwise. 
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available, priorities are having no 
marked effect. (Also FW, Apr. 2.) 


Bath Iron Works C+ 

Now around 20, shares may be re- 
tained in speculative lists (indicated 
ann, rate, $1). As of June 30, last, 
contracts on hand totaled $185.6 mil- 
lion. Some $157.5 million of this rep- 
resented uncompleted work. During 
the first half of 1941, Bath’s comple- 
tions amounted to near $16 million. 
Even allowing for a doubling of this 
rate, it is evident that company will 
be busy for a long time to come. Peak 
net was seen last year at $4.90 a 
share. In view of a profits decline in 
the first six months, apparently 
caused by higher costs, attainment of 
this level in 1941 is doubtful. 


Colgate-Palmolive B 

Stock warrants retention in moder- 
ate amounts as a speculation on cur- 
rent trends; approx. price, 15 (ann. 
div., 50 cents; paid 50 cents extra in 
1940). As reflected in first half re- 
port, company is managing to hold 
costs under good control. Thus, it is 
reaping the benefits of sales increases 
and higher prices. Colgate did not 
make any adjustment for inventory 
values at the mid-year. Provided com- 
modity prices continue as at present, 
therefore, final half results should re- 
flect inventory appreciation. (Also 
FW, May 7.) 


Shares ——Price—, Net 

Traded n Last Change 
67,100 1 12 +2 
Warner Bros. Pict....... 62,600 5% 5% + % 
Paramount Pict. ....... 41,800 145% 15% +% 


Commonw. & Southern.. 37,500 % 


Internat’l. Paper & Pow. 34,700 17% 18% +1 

33,800 +1% 
Continental Motors .... 30,000 8% 
Boeing Airplane ....... 29,100 18% 19% +1% 
Southern Pacific ...... 28,400 138% 14% + % 
Sunshine Mining ..... 20,400 Ry 7 —1% 
General Motors ........ 19,800 38% 39% + % 


Continental-Diamond Fibre C+ 
Record has been highly irregular, 


but current improvement suggests 


retention of shares for higher liqui- 
dating levels; approx. price, 9 (paid 
50 cents so far this year). This is 
the type of company that needs large 
volume to cover its relatively high 
overhead costs. It is getting it now 
—and bids fair to continue to do so 
for an indefinite period to come. 
Despite higher tax charges, indica- 
tions are that full year net will ex- 
ceed the $1.24 a share reported in 
1940. 


Duplan Silk C+ 
Now around 8, existing holdings 
of stock may be retained as a specu- 
lation (paid 30 cents so far this year). 
Decline in company’s May fiscal year 
net is officially explained by competi- 
tive conditions in the summer of 1940. 
These brought overproduction and 
reduced selling prices, all in the face 
of higher costs. This condition was 
not experienced in the like 1941 
season—thus improving outlook for 
the present fiscal year. Only about 
three per cent of the Duplan fabrics 
woven for civilian use contain any 
silk; rayon is the chief fiber used. 


Eastman Kodak A+ 

Cyclical potentialities and dividend 
prospects warrant commitments in 
shares, recently quoted at 140 (ann. 


Stock Traded Open Last Change 
Socony-Vacuum Oil .... 19,100 9% 9% _ 
General Electric ....... 18,500 382 82% + % 
Standard Oil (Ind.).... 16,100 381% 31% -- 
Lehigh Valley Coal pf... 15,900 12% 13% + 
15,800 9/16 +1/16 
Erie R.R. cts. w.i....... 15,500 6 +% 
Chrysler Corp. ......... 15,300 57 57% — % 
14,000 7 + 
Amer, Tel. & Tel....... 14,000 152% 154 +2% 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 14,000 % = + % 
Southern 13,300 18 18 + % 
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rate, $6; yield, 4.3%). The U. S. 
Government has placed approxi- 
mately $44 million of business with 
this company. Involved is special 
military equipment such as_ height 
finders, aiming circles, telescopes and 
time fuses. While deliveries on these 
orders have not yet been extensive, 
shipments may be expected to in- 
crease as time goes on. Eastman in- 
tends to limit its profits on negotiated 
bid contracts to 10 per cent of cost 
before income taxes. 


Farnsworth Television & Radio * 

At current low levels, around 2, 
existing long term holdings of stock 
may be retained as a radical specu- 
lation. Company’s report for the 
April fiscal year shows progress. Net 
loss was cut from roughly $750,000 
(53 cents a share) to $182,000 (13 
cents a share). Outside of increased 
business in all lines—radio, phono- 
graph and “private brand’”—Farns- 
worth received substantial defense 
orders. As of April 30, 1941, back- 
log of such business was some $7 
million (compared with $550,000 a 
year previous). 


Hudson & Manhattan, pfd. D+ 

Fundamental status of shares re- 
mains unattractive; current levels, 
around 3. Increased traffic, to- 
gether with higher rental income on 
company’s office buildings in down- 
town Manhattan, is bringing a mod- 
erate uptrend in revenues. It is un- 
likely, however, that improvement in 
net will be so great as to make any 
practical difference in position of 
these shares. Whatever speculative 


*Traded over-the-counter. 


fillip may develop will probably be 
best reflected in Hudson & Man- 
hattan bonds. 


Hygrade-Sylvania B 
Recently quoted at 40 on the N.Y. 
Curb, stock is a better-than-average 
commitment in the electrical products 
field (ann. div., $2.50). This lead- 
ing manufacturer in the production 
of radio tubes and electric incan- 
descent lamps is enjoying highly 
favorable operations. Higher wages 
and taxes are restricting factors. But 
with sales and earnings going as they 
are, the chances are that 1941 net will 
exceed the $3.59 a share shown last 
year. Hygrade is an important unit 
in the fluorescent lighting industry. 


Mohawk Carpet C+ 

Existing holdings of shares should 
be continued only by those who rec- 
ognize their essentially speculative 
status; approx. price, 17 (indicated 
ann. rate, $2). Volume and earnings 
of Mohawk Carpet Mills are now 
running “in excess of what might be 
regarded as normal.” At the mid- 
year, therefore, management  in- 
creased its general reserve fund by 
$300,000; it now totals $1.9 million. 
First half net equalled $1.74 a share, 
contrasted with 93 cents in the like 
1940 interval. Company has been 
working on defense subcontracts, but 
profits on these are said to be small. 


Plough, Inc. B+ 

Recently quoted at 8 on the N. Y. 
Curb, stock has appeal for speculative 
income (indicated ann. rate, 60 
cents; yield, 7.5%). In the wake of 
rising consumer incomes, domestic 


and foreign sales (largely in Latin 
America) of this diversified drug- 
and-cosmetics unit continue to in- 
crease. As illustrated by first half 
report, this is offsetting higher taxes 
and bringing moderately increased 


income as well. Company does not 
anticipate any serious curtailment of 
operations because of the defense pro- 
gram. (Also FW, Dec. 11, "40). 


C+ 


As prevailing levels, around 4%, 
stock may be retained in diversified 
lists (ann. div., 50 cents). For six 
months to June 30, per share net of 
this holding-and-investment company 
equalled 34 cents. This is the second 
interim statement ever released by 
Transamerica and suggests that full 
year earnings will be around 1940 
levels. Giving effect to profit on se- 
curity sales, however, first half profit 
would be increased by the equivalent 
of 11 cents a share. 


Transamerica 


United Drill & Tool “A” . 


Present trends warrant moderate 
commitments for speculative income. 
Approx. price, 8 (ann. div., 60 cents; 
yield, 7.5% ). Reflecting expansion of 
activities, company is now experienc- 
ing the highest earnings ever re- 
corded. United Drill & Tool is a 
long-established unit in the machine 
tool field, manufacturing metal-work- 
ing tools and drills used in leading 
industries. In the first six months, 
class A stock (which is redeemable 
at 10%) showed net equivalent to 
$1.87 a share. The outlook is for con- 
tinued favorable results. 


*Traded over-the-counter. 
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IT’S UP TO 
HITLER 


In his report to his 
own people on what 
occurred at the memo- 
rable meeting with President Roose- 
velt in that quiet cove somewhere in 
the near by Atlantic, Winston 
Churchill provided no revelation of 
what actually took place but talked 
in platitudes all around this “dark 
secret,” and in this respect no one 
can be as eloquent as Winston him- 
self. 

But reading between the lines of 
his masterful oratory, in which he has 
no equal, it can be surmised that cer- 
tain pledges and undertakings were 
agreed upon, even if they were short 
of war, for no two heads of powerful 
nations would have assumed the risks 
they took unless it was for a serious 
and grave conference. 

Nor can it be concealed that 
Churchill has changed his tempo so 
far as the war is concerned. Where 
once he proudly declared nothing 
more was wanted from America than 
to furnish the tools, and he would do 
the rest of the job, there is a desire 
now to see us actively engaged in it. 
Were this not the case he would not 
have dwelt so earnestly on his argu- 
ment that it is up to Hitler to decide 
when the shooting would begin. 

Our own interests do not call for 
the statement that if no amicable set- 
tlement can be reached between us 
and Japan, Great Britain will back 
us up with all her force. Now the 
real truth is that if we become em- 
broiled with Japan it will not be over 
questions vital to ourselves, but those 
of Great Britain, which has much 
more to protect in the Far East than 
we have. 

None of us will be fooled by 
Churchill's clever rephrasing of this 
situation. 
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But when he asserts it is up to 
Hitler to knock the chip from our 
shoulders, Churchill is well within 
the realm of facts. And it is prob- 
able that the former paperhanger is 
thinking twice and very soberly con- 
sidering whether he wants to invite 
that danger, for we have given him 
many provocations to assume the 
offensive. 

That we want Great Britain to win 
is the wish of every true hearted 
American, but we all would be more 
at ease in our minds if our British 
cousins would assume a more modest 
attitude in telling us what we should 
do. 

We need not be told “It is up to 
Hitler’; we all know this and are 
deeply conscious of it, since we our- 
selves by every step the President 
has taken are in an undeclared 
though so far noncombative war, 
which Hitler by any overt act can 
quickly alter into active participation. 


IT WORKS 
BOTH WAYS 


Whether or not the 
circumstances justify 
action of the Govern- 
ment in curtailing public consump- 
tion, the inescapable fact still must be 
faced that its adverse effects work 
both ways. It is a double-edged knife. 

Take gasoline, for instance. The 
reduction in the amoynt that would be 
available to motorists would not hurt 
them so much as it would the Gov- 
ernment and the States, which have 
found this product a useful medium 
for collecting taxes. 

The same is true of the reduction 
in output of motor cars. Every car 
taken out of the market means a loss 
in taxes. And so it runs throughout 
the gamut of production, and this 
may be impossible to replace by the 
defense output. 


That is a grave problem for which 
the Government must still provide a 


sound solution. If it fails to do it, 
instead of finding itself with a vastly 
increased national income it may dis- 
cover it has dried up a large part of 
its tax well. 


HOW ABOUT THE Before we 
JALLOPIES (dwell too much 

on priorities 
to fill the gap in essential war 
materials, would it not be advis- 
able to scour the field to find and 
gather the waste and scrap that have 
accumulated during our long period 
of affluence and life of ease? Scrap 
iron is an example. The waste piles 
of this used metal that can be seen on 
numberless dumps throughout -the 
country in themselves arouse aston- 
ishment that they have not been 
cleaned up. 

Consider the number of disreput- 
able jallopies which clutter the high- 
ways and not only endanger human 
lives but are eyesores because of their 
decrepit condition. As scrap iron they 
would be worth as much as they are 
as vehicles. There are old railroad 
cars and rail sidings which could be 
had at nominal cost. 

As long as all this scrap is visible 
on the highways, it will prove difficult 
to convince many observers that there 
exists any scarcity of scrap iron. 


NO CEILING Railroad labor is 
FOR THEM _ asking for a 30 per 

cent increase in 
wages. According to the manage- 


ment of the roads, if this demand 
were granted is would cost the rail- 
roads $900 million annually. Such 
a jump in operating expenses would 
bankrupt some of the roads. 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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Brokerage Business 
“Growing Up” 


The broker learns from the shoe clerk 
and both broker and investor benefit. 


By F. H. 


Daring the Nineteen Twenties, 
when the writer was visiting a mid- 
western branch office of a leading 
New York Stock Exchange house, a 
market advice came in by wire and 
was boldly flashed on a screen where 
all the traders, speculators and others 


could readily read it. It went some- - 


thing like this: “The dope is that 
XYZ Company will soon cut a juicy 
melon.” 

“The dope is.” 

That opening phrase illustrates the 
haphazard, come-easy-go-easy, now- 
you-see-it-now-you-don’t manner in 
which a great deal of doubtful invest- 
ment information was fed out to se- 
curity buyers in days gone by. It was 
dished out without preliminary strain- 
ing in a large ladle; gossip, rumor, 
anything else, went—that is, in the 
case of all too many firms. Sufficient 
to start a heavy buying movement in 
a security was the well-circulated ru- 
mor, or a wire, starting, “They say.” 
Nobody ever found out who “they” 
was; nor who was the dopester ped- 
dling the “dope.” Nobody cared 
much; you could blow on a stock 
then, and up she went. 


CHANGE APPARENT 


Contrast that carefree way of col- 
lecting and disseminating informa- 
tion with the painstaking attention 
paid to the process today. No longer 
is the rumor-monger permitted to sit 
at the elbow of the writer of market 
advices and to feed out “the dope,” 
diverting though “the dope” at times 
may be. And no longer can a myster- 
ious source be described as “they ;” 
instead, the “they” must be plainly 
labeled, like the amount of quinine 
you get in a cold tablet. 

Never before was so high a pre- 
mium set on the value of information. 
As an investor, you can get it from 
the highest sources. 

All listed corporations prepare vol- 
uminous (sometimes too voluminous ) 
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reports on their financial operations 
and business. If the company board 
refuses to tell stockholders certain 
things of possible use to competitors, 
such as total sales and the cost of 
sales, you can find out from detailed 
forms filed by the corporations with 
the SEC. Trade secrets that were 
buried ten years ago in board rooms 
and treated with almost sacred silence 
can now be dug up by energetic in- 
vestigators. SEC has seen to that. 

But with all this abundance of 
available information, have the spe- 
cific needs of individual investors been 
met? Apparently not. At least, a 
survey conducted for the New York 
Stock Exchange would indicate that 
more than an encyclopaedia of in- 
formation is wanted. This survey 
showed that only a little more than 
one quarter of several thousand in- 
vestors covered in some forty states 
still found member firms’ statistical 
studies worth.a reasonably careful 
reading. 

That discovery came as something 
of a shock. But as often happens, the 
jolt had the effect of stimulating the 
victim into action. That is precisely 
what has been happening recently in 
Wall Street. A number of firms have 
begun thinking up new ways of mak- 
ing financial and economic informa- 
tion both valuable and _ interesting. 
And in an increasing degree they are 
now applying this information to the 
specific needs of customers. 

For example, if a customer happens 
to hold a block of steel stocks, the 
firm doesn’t send him a lot of un- 
related reports about the woollen, 
shipping, soap and hardware indus- 


tries. It confines its special advices to 


the steel business and other businesses 
that are closely connected with steel. 
The application is much the same as 
that employed by the shoe clerk. If 
you want a Size Nine shoe, he doesn’t 
bother telling you about some prize 
No. Twelves recently put in stock. 


Of course, such a selective service 
as that costs money, and in most 
cases the brokerage houses expect to 
reap a profitable return in the form 
of large commission turnover; or, if 
that’s not in the wood, to receive a 
service charge. One of the larger 
firms in this specialized field receives 
a fee of $3,000 annually per customer 
for its work. And it’s worth it; that 
is, if the customer buys and sells a 
large volume of securities each year. 
Were he to subscribe to all the neces- 
sary statistical and market services, 
the business and financial publica- 
tions, and then attempt to digest all 
the available facts contained in gov- 
ernmental reports and in the state- 
ments prepared by corporations, he 
would spend in time and money sev- 
eral times the $3,000 service fee. 

But even with so skillfully applied 
services as the foregoing, not all in- 
vestors have been satisfied that Wall 
Street is yet doing the job that it 
could. They want to know not only 
what goes on in the companies in 
which they are interested but also one 
point more: Should they now buy the 
stock, hold the stock, or sell the 
stock? As simple, and as difficult as 
that! For most firms shy away from 
advising a customer what to do. Nor 
can you blame them. But a few have 
taken the plunge. 


BUYING INTO INDUSTRIES 


One of the most interesting of these 
new ventures is panning out nicely 
for the firm. It has applied to its work 
the time-tested principles followed 
successfully by the old-line Scottish 
and English investment trusts. In- 
stead of buying stocks as such, these 
trusts buy into industries. 

They ascertain what industries are 
on the upgrade and buy possibly into 
ownership of one, two or three lead- 
ing companies in such advancing in- 
dustries, they put thumbs down on 
purchases of stocks of even the 
strongest companies in industries 
that are believed to be fading. And in 
addition to careful selection and of 
course diversification they go a step 
further by seeking balance ; that is, of 
putting a certain portion of invest- 
ment funds in equities and another 
proportionate share in bonds and 
notes. 

In order to do those things, a firm 
of course needs to know the specific 
income needs of its customers, their 
present security holdings and even 
information as to the mode of living 
and sources of income, whether from 
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a business or an estate, of each cus- 
tomer. That, in turn, calls for a 
disinterested attitude toward commis- 
sions. The firm in question has 
achieved that objective by determin- 
ing in advance of a contract with the 
customer the approximate amount of 
business he will do. And further to 
insure stability of the firms income, 
the arrangement provides for the pay- 
ment of commissions (or their equiva- 
lent in the form of a minimum service 
fee) on a month-to-month basis, in 
advance. 

As a minimum fee, the commission 
rate of % of 1 per cent is assessed on 
a hypothetical turnover of $100,000 


of securities. If the year’s volume 
exceeds that amount, well and good; 
the broker of course retains the extra 
commission—he is expected to do 
that as the penalty is severe on com- 
mission-rebates and the like. If the 
final volume of business is below the 
$100,000 amount, the deficiency is of 
course made up under the monthly 
payment of a minimum fee. 

The innovation is working out 
nicely. People are willing to pay for 
investment counsel if the counsel fits 
their needs. In this, their attitude is 
no different from that of the man who 
goes into a shoe shore to buy a pair 
of No. Tens, tan, with rubber heels. 


If the clerk offers him No. Tens, tan, 
with rubber heels—everything up to 
price and other specifications—he’ll 
buy, and pay. The clerk knows that 
and doesn’t press him to take some 
other pretty looking “black” model. 

And a number of Wall Street brok- 
erage houses, in pounding pavements 
in search of new business, have taken 
a tip from the shoe clerk. They also 
are seeking in a degree never before 
reached to apply their product to the 
customer’s wants. They, too, are fit- 
ting the shoe to the foot; not trying 
to cramp the foot into the shoe. That 
is making profits both for customer 
and broker. 


The Lackawanna Stages a Comeback 


OUR developments have en- 
hanced the prospects for the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, one of 
the numerous “borderline roads” 
which enjoyed a large measure of 
prosperity for many years prior to 
the early 1930s: 

1. Increase in general traffic 

2. Improved situation in the an- 
thracite coal industry 

3. Settlement of disputed New 
Jersey tax liabilities 

4. More efficient management. 

The Lackawanna is generally re- 
garded as an anthracite road, and hard 
coal is the most important single traf- 
fic classification. The road’s fortunes 
depend to a considerable extent upon 
this commodity, but by no means ex- 
clusively ; coal (including bituminous 
shipments) accounts for considerably 
less than half of total traffic and rev- 
enues. Last year, hard coal supplied 
a little over 25 per cent of total 
freight revenues, as against 42.7 per 
cent for manufactures and miscella- 
neous. 


ANTHRACITE ROAD 


This explains how the Lacka- 
wanna was able to show an increase 
in freight traffic of better than 10 per 
cent for the first half of 1941 al- 
though anthracite shipments of this 
carrier were up only 2.3 per cent. 
The road serves industrial areas in 
New Jersey, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania as well as hard coal mining 
districts in the latter state; further- 
more, it has the shortest rail link be- 
tween the Port of New York and 
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Butfalo and is thus in a position to 
benefit from increased long haul traf- 
fic. The high rate of industrial ac- 
tivity in the first half of 1941 did not 
bring the spectacular increase in 
loadings enjoyed by many other 
eastern carriers, but it did result in 
a substantial improvement in _ the 
Lackawanna’s operations. 

Since last May, traffic of the D., 
L. & W. has shown an accelerated 
rate of gain. July showed good gains 
in both anthracite and manufactures 
and miscellaneous divisions. Hard 
coal loadings were up 22.9 per cent 
over July of last year and _ total 
freight traffic in about the same ratio. 
As the hard coal industry is regarded 
as facing the best prospects in years 
in the winter of 1941-42, because of 
threatened oil shortages and other 
factors, anthracite traffic should con- 
tribute to increased revenues in the 
last half of 1941 and the first half of 
next year. General traffic should 
also maintain its gains under the con- 
tinuing impetus of expanding defense 
activity. Receipts from connections 
—mainly the Nickel Plate and other 
middle western carriers at Buffalo— 
should also continue in large volume. 

Present indications point to earn- 
ings approximating a 150 per cent 
coverage of fixed charges and net in- 
come of somewhat better than $2 per 
share on the capital stock. At all 
events, the best earnings since 1930, 
and probably since 1929 are clearly 
foreshadowed. 

Apart from the questions raised by 
New Jersey tax liabilities, the Lacka- 


wanna has maintained a fairly satis- 
factory—although not impressively 
strong—financial position. Not in- 
cluding obligations contracted for the 
purchase of new equipment, the com- 
pany has outstanding an RFC loan of 
$2 million, due in 1943. This loan 
was obtained in 1938 and the pro- 
ceeds used mainly for the payment of 
New Jersey property taxes. 

In common with other railroads 
having extensive mileage in that 
state, the liability for unpaid back 
taxes constituted a threat to the com- 
pany’s solvency prior to the recent 
enactment by the New Jersey legis- 
lature of the compromise settlement 
plan sponsored by Governor Edison. 
The Lackawanna’s accumulated tax 
liabilities were over $7 million. 


TAX SETTLEMENT 


The settlement of the tax dispute 
between the State of New Jersey and 
the railroads, after years of litigation, 
does not reduce the amount of back 
taxes which must be paid, but it does 
waive penalties and extend the period 
of payment for terms of two to 
twenty years (a maximum period of 
ten years appears to have been tenta- 
tively fixed for the D., L. & W.) de- 
pending upon earnings. Furthermore, 
the new formula for computing taxes 
for 1941 and subsequent years in- 
dicates a substantial saving, estimated 
at about $1 million a year on the 
basis of computed tax charges for 
1941. 

Last November, William White, 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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ago levels continue to characterize corporate earnings 


reports. Further improvement at moderate pace is indi- 
cated for selected companies. 


AIDED BY A more favorable news background, the 
stock market displayed a better tone as the holi- 
days approached, Wednesday's trading session, for 
instance, bringing 30 new highs for the year (or 
longer) and only three new lows, the best perform- 
ance in this respect that has been seen for some 
time. Included in the news developments which 
helped general sentiment were steps by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee which further improve the 
tax outlook for certain corporations; indications that 
the Iran incident will be speedily resolved, to the 
advantage of the Allies; and signs of growing un- 
rest in German-occupied territories. 


THE FACT still remains, however, that the volume 
of trading is running at levels which show that the 
general public is participating but little in invest- 
ment affairs. Not in three weeks has the turnover 
on the New York Stock Exchange amounted to as 
much as 500,000 shares in any day; in fact, the 
average for the past six sessions has been only 
424,000 shares. 


THE CURRENT apathy of the American public 
toward the stock market in the face of record 
breaking industrial production, good corporate 
earnings, liberal yields and an indisputably infla- 
. tionary background is quite naturally turning the 
attention of observers to the London picture for 
comparisons. In the past twelve months, the Lon- 
don industrial price average has risen about 18 
points to approximately 95!/>, a gain of some 23 
per cent. Here, the industrial average is less than 
one point above its year-ago level. London rails 
are currently 37 per cent higher than they were 
twelve months back; the rise here has been less 
than 12 per cent. While our own excess profits 
taxes are admittedly taking a heavy toll from earn- 
ings increases, in England profits gains are being 
taxed 100 per cent. It has long been held in nu- 
merous quarters that British investors display more 
financial maturity than do investors in. this country. 


AMONG THE poorest acting stocks in recent weeks 
have been some of the consumers’ durable goods 
issues. The explanation is, of course, the growing 
scarcity of materials (particularly metals) available 
for non-defense activities. Some of the small com- 
panies so situated that a change-over to defense 
work would be extremely difficult will doubtless be 
hit hard by the imposition of priorities. But other 
enterprises will be able to make up in non-related 
fields some of the business lost as a result of the 
country's transition to a full wartime economy. 
Prominent examples are furnished by Sherwin Wil- 
liams and Johns-Manville, both of which have been 
awarded contracts for the construction, manage- 
nfent and operation of shell loading plants, activi- 
ties entirely foreign to their normal businesses. 
Profits thus derived are unlikely to be spectacular, 
but should at least provide a partial offset to any 
shrinkage in results from their usual lines. 


LITTLE IS currently being heard concerning enact- 
ment of price control legislation, and such a statute 
probably will not be placed on the books for a 
considerable number of weeks to come. In the 
meantime, the various commodity price indexes 
continue their climb, day-by-day. The inevitability 
of substantially higher living costs is an adverse 
factor in the outlook for high grade fixed-income 
obligations, and is doubtless one of the reasons for 
the manner in which bond prices have backed away 
from the highs attained not so long ago. 


WITH THE outlook remaining one of advancing 
costs of all kinds to the individual, and of aggregate 
corporate earning power more than sufficient to 
sustain the prevailing dividend structure, invest- 
ment policy calls for the maintenance of positions 
in good grade income-producing stocks. Selected 
non-dividend issues frequently give one more of a 
run for his money in active bull markets, but seldom 
earn their keep during periods of market dullness. 


—Written August 28; Richard J. Anderson. 
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BUYING BOOM STILL ON: The New York 
Federal Reserve Bank figures show that sales of 
department stores in the New York and Brooklyn 
area for the August 23 week were 26 per cent 


above those of the same week last year. While 
that gain does not come up to the 40 per cent 
rise reported for the August 16 week, it is never- 
theless much wider than the year-to-year changes 
seen in more normal times. Inasmuch as the New 
York City district is not experiencing anything like 
the payroll stimulation from the defense program 
that is being enjoyed by many other parts of the 
country, the inference is that the buying wave 
there is largely a reflection of fear of shortages 
and price increases, rather than a result of expand- 
ing purchasing power. Figures on July depart- 
ment store sales in the Second Federal Reserve 
District (which includes New York State, and small 
parts of New Jersey and Connecticut) reveal some 
startling gains in individual lines: Furs, 124 per cent 
over July of last year; refrigerators, up 54 per cent; 
“other major household appliances,"’ 123 per cent 
increase; carpets, 61 per cent; radios and phono- 
graphs, 43 per cent. ° 


BUT WHAT OF THE FUTURE? So far as the 
department stores themselves are concerned, it is 
obvious that the current year's operations will re- 
turn them impressive earnings. How much of the 
current buying is being done at the expense of 
future demand is a question, but it is only logical 
that this factor be considered. Furthermore, re- 
tailers in general will be increasingly contending 
with inability to secure inventory replenishments in 
even normal volume, because of diversion of mate- 
rials and labor to the manufacture of articles 
needed to equip the armed forces. And this of 
course will be a further restrictive influence on 
sales volumes. Thus, even aside from the effect of 
rising taxes and other operating costs, it would be 
rash to assume that the department stores have 
arrived at a period of sustained prosperity as long 
as the Government continues to pour out billions 
for rearmament. 


DOLLAR’S PURCHASING POWER SHRINK- 
ING: The cost of living, as measured by the recog- 
nized indexes, continues on the uninterrupted up- 
ward trend that got under way last autumn, the 
Conference Board's latest figure being 88.9 vs. 
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85.4 a year ago. A rise of only 3!/2 points in a 
year does not, on its face, seem anything to cause 
alarm. But it must be remembered that changes 
in living costs habitually lag behind changes in the 
price level. Looking back to the last major war 
and the period immediately thereafter, a rise of 
46 points (to 129) from mid-1916 to mid-1918 in 
the wholesale price average brought an increase 
of only 15 points (to 90.5) in the cost of living 
index. But from then to the middle of 1920, a 37 
point rise (to 166) in wholesale prices carried the 
cost of living up 33 points (to 123), where they 
were nearly double what they had been only four 
years back. The few statistics that are compiled 
on retail price trends show that under the spur of 
rapidly rising wholesale quotations, the rise in retail 
prices has been gathering increasing momentum in 
recent months. And helped along by the badly 
unbalanced supply-demand situation now prevail- 
ing, the movement can be expected to show fur- 
ther acceleration in coming months. 


EASTERN GASOLINE STATUS CONFUSED: 
Examination of the American Institute of Petroleum 
figures for the week ended August 23 would sug- 
gest that more ballyhoo is being made over the 
gasoline situation in the East than the facts war- 
rant. Gasoline stocks on the East Coast at the 
end of last week stood at 20,094,000 barrels, a 
drop of 699,000 barrels during the seven days. 


But of the latter figure, 247,000 barrels represented 


a drop in aviation gasoline. Furthermore, begin- 
ning with this report, the figures on East Coast in- 
ventories were revised downward to exclude lease- 
lend stocks, accounting for another 317,000 barrels. 
Making these allowances, the net decline in gaso- 
line available to eastern motorists (and other non- 
aviation users) was only 135,000 barrels—and this 
at the very peak of the motoring season, when in- 
ventories normally are dropping sharply! During 
the corresponding week of last year, it is interest- 
ing to note, the decline in gasoline stocks on the 
East Coast amounted to 475,000 barrels — 3!/, 
times the rate of shrinkage reported for the most 
recent week—and stocks then were but 1|,279,000 
barrels (or 6 per cent) higher than they are now. On 
the face of it, it would seem that there is little reason 
for any drastic reduction in eastern gasoline com- 
pany sales volumes, at least as things stand at the 
present time. Perhaps this is one reason for the 
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refusal of the shares of such companies to show 
any significant market weakness. 


CHEER FOR UTILITIES: At least one member 
of the Administration gives evidence of intelligent 
thinking in respect to a vital public utility matter 
—that of rates. Federal Power Commissioner 
Manley last week stated that any earnings bulges 
resulting from increasing power demands in con- 
nection with the defense activity should not be 
used as an excuse for lowering rates, because of 
the probable temporary nature of the stimulus. 
What makes this statement of particular impor- 
tance is the fact that it was made before the 
National Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners, members of which are charged with the 
power of regulating state utility rates. Electric 
power output for the latest week was nearly 18 per 
cent higher than last year, although it is to be 
doubted that aggregate gross revenues are show- 
ing the same amount of increase, because of the 
rate cuts that have been effected in the meantime. 
And net, of course, continues to reflect discrimina- 
tory taxes, as well as higher costs in other direc- 
tions. 


COPPER SUPPLIES: /t+ is estimated that 80 per 
cent of the copper consumed this month has found 
its way into defense items, and that in another few 
months there will be only a negligible quantity of 
the metal available for civilian purposes. Producers 
are making every effort to keep up with the de- 
mand, but requirements have grown so fast that 
this has been impossible. In the absence of sub- 
stantial subsidies for high-cost mines, it appears un- 
duly optimistic to expect domestic production of 
crude copper to average much over 85,000 tons 
monthly, and 40,000 tons a month seems a fair 
estimate of imports of Latin-American copper by 
the Metals Reserve Company. Shipments of fab- 
ricated copper have averaged around |35,000 tons 
a month recently, and there is thus an indicated 
deficiency of 10,000 tons monthly. The extent to 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety re- 
gardiess of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade listed securities. 
While many individuals will regard the returns 
thereon as inadequate for their purposes, these 
issues will be suitable for those to whom con- 
servatism is a prime requisite. 

The selection this week: 

Market Call 


Issue: Price Price Yield 
United Biscuit 5% cum. 


which this can be made up by further withdrawals 
from stocks is decidedly limited: producers’ reserves 
of refined copper at the end of July were only 
74,384 tons, the smallest amount since 1929. Fab- 
ricators had some 300,000 tons on hand, but all 
except 12,000 tons represented necessary work- 
ing stocks. Their stocks and undelivered purchases 
were 315,000 tons short of their unfilled orders. 


TRENDS IN BRIEF: The chewing gum industry 
is experiencing a spurt—it's partly due to rapidly- 
growing outlets in army camps. . . . Paraffine Com- 
panies’ June fiscal year sales were at a new peak, 
but higher costs and taxes reduced year-to-year 


net. . . . During past fiscal year, New York State 
increased total par value of investments held by 
$22.7 million to $310.3 million. . .. N. Y. Central 


earned $15.2 million ($2.36 a share) in first 7 
months, compared with a loss in like 1940 period— 
just a sample of what is meant when a road is said 
to possess ‘cyclical potentialities’. . . . Commer- 
cial loans are still going up—now $1.7 billion above 
a year ago. .. . Packard made sharp price increases 
on its "'sixes'’ for 1942, but more expensive lines 
were lowered. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of the magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 
These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s, '73.. 99 5.05% Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4!/2s, 2003. 97 4.63 105 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, ‘55.. 101 4.95 103'/, 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 42s, '70.. 93 4.83 102! 
Western Maryland Ist 54s, '77.. 103 5.33 105 


FOR PROFIT: 


Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, ‘52... 79 5.06 Not 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4!/2s, '52. 102 441 105 
Pere Marquette Ist 5s, '56....... 72 6.94 105 
United Drug deb. 5s, '53........ 88 5.68 103 
Walworth Ist 4s, '55............ 86 4.65 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


Cons. Edison (N.Y.) $5 cum..... 100 5.00% 105 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum.......... 43 5.23 48\/, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 6% cum. 102 5.88 105 
Reynolds Metals 5'/2% cum...... 95 5.82 1074/2 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum.. 96 4.68 107 
Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum... 81 4.93 Not 


FOR PROFIT: 
Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Allied Stores 5% cum........... 84 865.95 100 
Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 41 7.31 55 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 55 6.36 100 
West. Penn. Elec. $7 cum. cl. "A". 100 7.00 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 542% cum. 95 5.82 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


These issues are recommended for purchase primarily because 
of dividend regularity and reasonable yield. While not devoid 


Adams-Millis .......... 22° $1.00 45% $3.03 b$I.18 
Amer. Machine & Fdy... 13 0.80 6.1 1.33 b0.60 
Best & Company....... 31 §2.00 65 £3.63 b1.48 
Borden Company ...... 20 1.40 7.0 1.72 b0.80 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 92 5.00 5.4 ee Ba 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 38 3.25 8.6 4.31 b1.98 
Continental Can....... 36 «62.00 5.6 2.82 k2.88 
Corn Products......... 52 3.00 5.8 3.11 b1.59 
First National Stores.... 39 2.50 6.4 h3.34 h3.06 
Gen'l Amer. Transport... 51 3.00 5.9 4.11 b2.31 
General Foods ........ 39 2.00 5.1 2.77 b1.37 


of appreciation possibilities, price movements will probably 
tend to be more restricted than in the ‘Business Cycle" group. 


Kresge (S.S.) ......... 26 $1.35 5.2% $1.83 i. 
Louisville Gas & E. "A". 21 1.50 7.4 2.34 j2.22 
Mathieson Alkali ....... 30 61.50 5.0 1.72 bI.10 
May Department Stores. 54 3.00 5.5 £3.58 £4.10 
Melville Shoe ......... 31 2.00 64 2.96 b1.38 


National Dairy Products. 15 0.80 5.3 1.66 b0.90 
Pacific Lighting ....... 37 3.00 8.1 3.13 k3.51 
Standard Brands....... 6 JO.50 8.3 0.71 b0.31 
Standard Oil of Indiana. 32 1.50 47 2.20 b1.43 
Underwood Elliott Fisher. 36 2.25 6.3 3.03 b2.56 
Union Pacific R.R....... 81 6.00 7.4 6.96 b1.74 
United Fruit .......... 71 4.00 5.46 5.10 b3.67 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. 4—Inciuding extras. b—Half year. f—Fis- 
cal year ended Jan. 1, 1941 and 1940. h—Fiscal years ended March 31, 1940 and 1941. j—I2 months to May 31. k—I2 


months to June 30. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


In ihe best position for price appreciation in periods of rising 
markets, stocks of the business cycle type are logically more 
susceptible to price declines in periods of general market 
weakness. Issues in this group will not resist the trend when 
virtually the entire market is declining, but their potentialities 
warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified 


STOCKS Price, Dividend 

Allis-Chaimers ........... 30 $1.50 $2.84  b$1.34 
American Brake Shoe ..... 35 2.10 3.49 b1.66 
Americar, Car & Foundry... 32 ...  hD3.40 h5.23 
Anaconda Copper ....... 29 2.00 14.04 af1.34 


Anaconda Wire & Cable... 35 1.50 4.07 b3.34 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F.... 29 1.00 2.69 b1.89 


Bethlehem Steel .......... 70 5.00 14.04 b4.29 
19 2.25 3.10 b2.18 
Climax Molybdenum ...... 41 2.20 2.40 bi.58 
Commercial Solvents ..... it 025 0.91 b0.34 
Crown Cork & Seal........ 23 0.50 3.90 b2.54 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd... 37 bee 5.05 as 
Freeport Sulphur ......... 40 2.00 3.81 b2.08 
General Electric ......... 33 1.85 1.95 b0.90 


portfolios when consistent with general market policy. Natu- 
rally, varying degrees of speculative risk are represented, and 
in a war economy the outlook for some of these issues could 
change abruptly. Consequently, our inquiry department 
should be consulted before making initial purchases or mak- 
ing an addition to the present list of the investor's holdings. 


STOCKS Pres Dividend 
Glidden Company ........ 17 $1.00 k$1.56 $099 
Great Northern Ry. pfd.... 26 0.50 4.09 b!.27 
Kennecott Copper........ 39 2.75 +4.05 
Lima Locomotive ......... 26 0.41 
Louisville & Nash. R.R...... 68 6.00 8.15 b6.36 
McCrory Stores .......... 16 1.25 2.05 dete 
Mesta Machine .......... 33 2.00 3.08 ay 
National Acme .......... 20 1.00 4.40 b3.14 
New York Air Brake....... 39 3.00 4.04 b4.33 
Pennsylvania Railroad _.... 24 1.50 3.51 1.30 
Thompson Products ....... 28 1.75 5.17 b2.88 
Timken Roller Bearing... .. 46 3.50 3.72 al.08 
58 3.00 8.84 b5.60 


t—Before depletion. a—First quarter. b—Half year. D—Deficit. h—Fiscal years to April 30, 1940 and 1941, k—Fis- 


cal year to Oct. 31, 1940. 
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ADMINISTRATION is concerned about state of 
“business morale.” While industry is cooperating in 
defense effort, there’s a noticeable lack of enthusiasm 
for accompanying war economy. For one thing, busi- 
ness is afraid the emergency will be used as a stepping 
stone to broader socialistic doctrines; for another, it is 
discouraged by what it regards as the Government’s 
policy of “muddling through.” 


NEXT STEP in hemispheric defense will be training 
of aviation pilots and mechanics of the American Re- 
publics. Army and Civil Aeronautics Authority will 
cooperate in training an initial group of approximately 
100 young men. 


WITH ANNOUNCED aim of saving the “little manu- 
facturer,” defense planners are attempting to spread 
arms work more widely. Emphasis will be on subcon- 
tracting, and on decentralizing of work. Tangible prog- 
ress in this direction came recently, when OPM changed 
setup of its Defense Contract Service. From now on, 
it will be an independent bureau, reporting directly to 
Knudsen-Hillman. Army and Navy purchasers have 
agreed to cooperate. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRESS of property seizure 
bill will be delayed for awhile. House refused to accept 
conference report striking out several amendments. And 
since that body is in recess until September 15, action 
will have to await return to regular sessions. 


DEFENSE HOUSING is snarled in OPM. Some 
government bodies want Office of Production Manage- 
ment to grant blanket priority for houses under $6,000 
in areas where housing needs are pressing. But in this 
case, Knudsen’s agency is said to be against blanket 
priorities in principle. At best, it prefers to grant them 
for specific projects. This is hurting construction in 
certain sections; it’s also holding up building of higher- 
priced homes. 
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Finfoto 


THE FOLLOWING will bear repetition: Everything 
made of metal, or which uses metal, is scarce and will 
become scarcer. Such items are “naturals” for present 
and projected curtailments. 


INTER-AMERICAN trade is riding high, wide and 
handsome. But the path isn’t always strewn with roses. 
Take the case of price ceilings. From time to time, 
announced—or threatened—upper limits on things such 
as sugar, cocoa, coffee and metals take the froth off of 
Latin American hopes, It’s making for a good deal of 
irritation with our Southern neighbors. 


GASOLINE SITUATION is going through the ol« 
“buck-passing” technique. Ickes shifts responsibility to 
Henderson, who, in turn, shoots a forward to Knudsen. 
Suddenly, filling station men find they have the ball— 
and are expected to carry it through to actual enforce- 
ment. Meanwhile, auto drivers are dizzy trying to fol- 
low the play. 


WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION may 


get a new lease on life. “Priorities unemployment” is 
expected to do the trick. Let lay-offs materialize as 
expected this autumn, and officials predict that WPA 
will become something of a permanent adjunct to the 
Federal Government. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington is saying that: 
FRB’s original restrictions on consumer credit will be 
extended—that’s been the general experience with gov- 
ernmental controls. . . . A shortage of drying agents 
may threaten supply of nail polish. . . . Policing of pri- 
orities is imminent—inspectors will travel from plant 
to plant to see that defense orders get their preferential 
scheduling, etc. . . . U. S. must seize Martinique “to 
protect the canal.” . . . Home Defense is slated for re- 
organization. . . . Price control is temporarily “on the 
shelf.” . . . In morale, efficiency and equipment, Navy 
is far ahead of Army. —Thomas A. Falco. 
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Offshoots & Sidelines 


Through its Research Corporation 
athliate, Reynolds Metals will soon 
resume manufacture of metal-capped 
paper containers for shipping gun 
powder—it was during the first 
World War that the company’s Presi- 
dent R. S. Reynolds originated the 
designs and produced this type of 
container... . A molybdenum stain- 
less steel for use in bone surgery has 
been developed by Republic Steel—it 
is a stronger and more durable metal 
than any now being used by surgeons, 
and will not corrode in human tissues 
or retard the knitting of bones. . 
Western Union has acquired the 
patent for a “smell-thermometer”— 
this device can be used to quickly de- 
tect the presence of deadly carbon- 


By C1. Weston Smith, 


monoxide gas in manholes, cable 
vaults and excavations. .. . A major 
part of the powerful promotion ma- 


chinery of “Wrigley” chewing gum 
will aid the Defense Bond drive be- 
ginning at the end of this month— 
more than half of its 24-sheet bill- 
boards will be on “defense,” with no 
mention of chewing confections. .. . 
R. H. Macy is experimenting with 
vending machines which dispense 
cosmetics—a dime in these slot ma- 
chines delivers either face powder, 
hand lotion or toilet water... . Next 
in Pure Oil’s “give-aways” will be 
“Kaltenborn’s Army Handbook’”’— 
the volume was prepared with the 
cooperation of the War Department 
and includes a map of army posts and 
training camps, plus authoritative in- 
formation on all military services. 
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Broadcastings 


Bendix Aviation will take over the 
sponsorship of the U. S. Treasury 
show, the time for which has been 
contributed by Texas Corporation 
during the summer absence of Fred 
Allen—the change in sponsors will 
be effected on October first. . . . Re- 
turning to network radio after ten 
years of spot broadcasting, Arm- 
strong Cork will launch a dramatic 
program text month—rugs and floor 
coverings will be featured in the com- 
mercials. . . . With the football sea- 
son just around the corner, it is in- 
teresting that Gillette Safety Razor 
is already dickering for the sponsor- 
ship of the Rose Bowl Game airing 
—an international hook-up is under- 
stood to be under consideration. . . . 
Time, Inc., is mulling over the idea 
of returning its “March of Time” 
series to the radio after an absence 
of two seasons—whether or not an 
outside sponsor would finance the 
program is uncertain. . . . “Maudie” 
is the name for the new radio serial 
that will be sponsored by Continental 
Baking—this character was created 
in a series of stories which have ap- 
peared in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Processing Parade 


A new process for sterilizing water, 
milk and other liquids without the use 
of chlorine or heat has been perfected 
by Armour & Company-—a filter filled 
with specialty treated sand does the 
trick. . . . Development of a new 
method for making shell castings from 
alloy steel, instead of brass, has been 
announced by American Fork & Hoe 
—it is said that all sizes from 40 mm. 
anti-craft to 105 mm. howitzer sizes 
are possible. . . . A different way of 
freeing cod liver oil and other fish 
essences from undesirable odors and 
tastes, but without affecting their 
vitamin potency, is reported by Dis- 
tillation Products, Inc.—the process 
involves the passing of a fine film of 
oil over a heated surface inside a still 
which is kept under an extremely 
high vacuum. Practically any 
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yon-metallic article, including wood, 
stone, porcelain, glass and _ plastics, 
can be plated with nickel or copper 
by means of a new process of William 
T. Joy & Company—the secret is that 
a special chemical solution sprayed 
on any non-metallic object will give it 
the conductive coating necessary for 
plating in an acid bath. . . . An im- 
proved method for gas-proofing wool- 
en uniforms of soldiers and defense 
workers has been perfected by the 
Wool Industries Research Laboratory 
of England—even the deadly mustard 
gas cannot penetrate the fabric after 
treatment. . . . Raw materials, food 
and other perishable products can 
now be protected from dampness or 
“sweating” in freight cars and stor- 
age plants through the use of the “In- 
sulmat” coating developed by J. W. 
Mortell Company—the coating is a 
spray-on solution containing cork par- 
ticles which form a waterproof bond 
that is both odorless and noninflam- 
mable when dry. . . . Almost ‘“‘Gold- 
bergian” is the new process for shell- 
ing nuts by exploding off the shells— 
first a tiny hole is bored in the shell 
of each nut, then an explosive gas is 
forced in between the kernel and the 
shell, and finally an electric shock is 
passed through the nut to ignite the 
gas and blow off the shell. 


Christenings 


The new refrigerator chest of 
Stewart-Warner will be introduced 
as the “Eskimo Pantry.” .. . That 
powder which U. S. Rubber de- 
veloped to shock-proof tires has been 
tradenamed “Stat-X.” . . . Naming 
things “Master” has now spread into 
footwear with Sears, Roebuck select- 
ing “Wearmaster” for a new line of 
rubbers, and Chicago Mail Order 
designating “‘Benchmaster” for shoes. 
... “Sum-Up Slide Rule” is the 
name for the new slide rule which 
adds and subtracts common fractions 
and their equivalents in decimal 
inches and millimeters, a product of 
a company of the same name... .A 
liquid preparation which quiets the 
noise of a phonograph needle when 
moving on a record will be offered as 
“Slik” by National Recording Sup- 
ply Company. . . . “Pliotoys” will be 
the name for the new line of chil- 
dren’s stuffed pets with skins made 
of Goodyear’s “Pliofilm” which is 
water-proof and resists biting. . . . 
The new organ which plays like a 
piano, developed by Central Com- 
mercial Company, has been dubbed 
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REAL ESTATE 


NEW YORK 


MAINE 


BINGHAMTON vicinity (Chenango Bridge 3% 
miles to city). Gentleman’s residence, built by 
owner, 9 large rooms, bathroom, city water, elec- 
tricity, fireplace, furnace; enclosed porches; 
lawns, landscaping. 2-car garage, 2% acres, 
paved roads. Convenient to R.R. station, church, 
schools, stores. Photos on request. $15,000; 
terms. 


R. N. VOORHIS 


270 Broadway New York City 


Colonial house for rent, 12 rooms, 2 baths; in- 
sulated, electricity, telephone, furnace, Frigidaire, 
garage; view; acreage; 1 mile Middletown; 
references. 

K. E. BEAKES 
133 West Main St. Middletown, N. Y. 


Waterfront acreage, small or larger estates, well 
restricted, accessible, high elevation, beautiful 
views, good rock road, water main, electricity, 
secluded, hour New York, close village. 
OWNER, GUSTAV E. ULLMAN 
CARMEL, NEW YORK 


LONG ISLAND FARMS FOR SALE 


BAITING HOLLOW, Suffolk County, 68 miles 
N.Y.C., 263% acres, wonderful location for a 
business man to invest and earn a good income, 
as this was one o? the best peach farms on Long 
Island not so long ago. Three tenant houses, 
barns, garages and storage space. Price and terms 
to responsible party. 


J. W. BRUSH, Broker, Riverhead, N. Y. 


BAITING HOLLOW—68 acres, 700 feet on 
Long Island Sound, private beach, 9 rooms, old 
colonial house; 2-car garage; ideal gentleman’s 
small farm or for development or institution. 


J. W. BRUSH, Broker, Riverhead, N. Y. 


BELLE TERRE—Large 10-room house, space 
for 3 cars; stone and stucco, slate roof; every 
improvement; overlooking Port Jefferson Harbor; 
1%-acre plot, shrubs, trees, cost $45,000; sell 
$7,000. Close estate. 


J. W. BRUSH, Broker, Riverhead, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL 100-acre waterfront estate, near 
Acadia National Park; low price, easy terms. 


Box 17, Mount Desert, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ABOUT 400 acres, mountain top, 10 minutes 
from court house, Pittsfield, Mass.; woods, old 
fields; $2,500 cash. 


Box 127, Grand Central Annex, New York 


NEW JERSEY 


PROFITABLE DAIRY FARM-—225 acres; 

attractive residence; spacious lawns; large modern 

barns; good road; pleasant view; stream; $38,000. 
CHAS. G. ORT 


245 Main St. Hackettstown, N. J. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


SMALL ESTATE IN SMOKY MOUNTAINS 
Built for home in exclusive section by foreign 
architect, retains old-world charm notwithstanding 
modern plumbing and heating. Gravity water. 
Living room, 25’x30’, opens on terrace, 20’x40’. 
Garages beneath. Six terraces, four screened. 
Dining room walls of knotty pine. 3 bedrooms; 
2 baths. Modern kitchen. 2 servants’ rooms. 

Guest house, bath, furnace. 2 tenant houses. 
All outbuildings in good condition. Winters mild, 
elevation 2,250 ft. Fertile soil; fruits, flowers 
and vegetables in profusion. $35,000. Photo- 
graphs if interested. 


LIPSCOMB & LIPSCOMB, Attys. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia Beach—Good investment property—31 
bedroom hotel—ocean front walkway and main 
boulevard—well furnished, equipped. Priced right 
for immediate disposal to settle estate. 
E. K. MILHOLLAND 
VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 


80-Acre Blue Grass Farm, 5 miles from Staunton, 

9 room brick home, barns, etc. Valuable spring, 

taxes $38 annually. Price $8,500. Long terms. 
JOHN REID 

BENNETT REALTY CO., LYNCHBURG, VA. 


the “Orgiano.” ... Next in parking 
meters from the National Park-O- 
Graf Corporation will be called the 
“Hour-Glass.” . . . American Optical 
has styled an apron for industrial 
workers, affording protection from 
acids, oils and greases, which will be 
known as the “Protectocote.” .. . 
Lambert Company has found a name 
for the after-effect that comes from 
using its “Listerine”’ toothpaste—it 
is neither flavor nor taste, it is 
“Zing.” 


Odds & Ends 


Plans of American Home Prod- 
ucts to expand broadly in the vitamin 
field were confirmed last week—the 
company will acquire International 
Vitamin Corporation through an ex- 
change of shares. . . . P. Lorillard 


Company will next feature a special 
five-pack carton styled for the 
soldiers’ and sailors’ duffel bags—the 
cigarettes are wrapped ready to mail 
to a friend in the service. . .. Packard 
Motor answers any doubt that the 
new 1942 models are inferior in any 
way to previous cars because of the 
necessity of substituting for certain 
critical materials—the president of 
the company offers $1,000 to any 
dealer who can prove that the sub- 
stitution of any material has lowered 
the quality of the car. . . . The largest 
single purchase of musical instru- 
ments ever placed in this country is 
the half-million-dollar order awarded 
to Hammond Instrument Company 
for organs for the U. S. Army—555 
organs will be installed in the chapels 


of military camps throughout the 
United States. 
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A heavy turn-over at advancing 
prices in Latin American dollar bonds 
afforded the most interesting feature 
of an otherwise erratic market. New 
highs for the year were established in 
Argentine, Brazilian, Chilean, Colom- 
bian and Uruguayan issues. The 
market for speculative rail bonds was 
generally firmer, but there were ex- 
ceptions, and the declining tendency 
shown for several weeks by a number 
of medium grade interest paying rails 
continued. 


MENGEL 4's 


Mengel Company, manufacturer of 
containers and other wood products, 
has shown an impressive gain in earn- 
ings this year, with net income for the 
first half of $375,000 against a little 
over $50,000 in the like period of 
1940. The company’s small funded 
debt, consisting of about $2 million 
first 4%s, 1947, is well protected, 
although the 4%s are not usually 
given a high investment rating be- 
cause of the erratic earnings record 
of recent years. The conversion 
privilege, under which the bonds may 
be exchanged for 80 shares of com- 
mon stock to February 28, 1942, and 
60 shares thereafter, has no current 
value, as the stock is quoted around 5. 
The bonds have recently been firm at 
levels slightly above par. 


D. & R. G. W. BONDS 


Obligations of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad have re- 
cently shown unusual activity, espe- 
cially the Denver & Rio Grande first 
consolidated 4s and 4¥%s, 1936. 
These bonds have advanced to levels 
somewhat above the D. & R. G. W. 
refunding 5s, 1978. Under the terms 
of the reorganization plan proposed 
by the ICC some time ago, the latter 
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bonds would receive better treatment 


than the Denver & Rio Grande con- 


solidated mortgage. 

This plan did not meet the approval 
of the Federal Court, and the matter 
was sent back to the ICC for further 
consideration. Buying of the consoli- 
dated 4s and 4™%s is evidently based 
upon the belief that the plan will be 
amended to provide better treatment 
for these bonds. The consolidated 
mortgage lien appears to merit recog- 
nition at least equal to that of the 
D. & R. G. W. refunding 5s. Despite 
large maintenance charges, operating 
earnings of the road are showing good 
gains, Last week an ICC examiner 
recommended a new plan of reorgani- 
zation following the changes ‘sug- 
gested by the District Court judge. 


ADOLF GOBEL 4's 


At the time of maturity of Adolf 
Gobel debenture 4™%s last May, it was 
stated that about 80 per cent of the 
bonds had been deposited in assent 
to the plan of extension for a five- 
year period. Efforts are still being 
made to obtain additional bonds to 
make the plan effective. An offer has 
recently been made in New York (it 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


Am the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in the 
The dates given, however, are not to be regarded as 
definite inasmuch as issues are frequently released before the expiration of the 
full 20-day registration period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


following compilation. 


Issues 4 Date Due 
,000 shs, $100 par cum. pfd............ hm. 
asonite Corporation ........: 35,000 shs. $100 par 4%4% pfd. @ 103....Blyth & Co., et al....Sept. 3 
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is stated that it is not for the account 
of the company) to purchase $160,- 
000 face amount of unassented de- 
bentures at 75 per cent of par; ten- 
ders under this offer may be made 
to the First National Bank of Boston 
up to September 4. Bonds acquired 
in this manner will be deposited 
under the extension plan. 


TACOMA BRIDGE BONDS 


The financial tangle left by the col- 
lapse of the Tacoma Narrows Bridge 
has been practically settled. The 
Washington Toll Bridge Authority 
bonds issued to finance this structure 
have risen in price on reports that 
the insurance companies have agreed 
to settle the claims for $4 million, 
with the Authority retaining salvage 
rights to the cables, towers and piers. 
On this basis, the outstanding bonds 
will be fully covered. 

The Bridge Authority is expedit- 
ing plans for rebuilding the Tacoma 
bridge, using new designs, but an 
interpretation of the indenture terms 
indicates that the insurance money 
will have to be used to pay off the 
existing debt. There is no authoriza- 
tion for the creation of additional 
debt, even in the form of a junior 
lien. 


ST. L., I. MT. & S. 4s 


Underlying mortgage bonds of re- 
ceivership roads which will either be 
undisturbed in reorganization or will 
receive an equal amount of new first 
mortgage bonds in exchange are re- 
ceiving increasing attention. One 
such issue is St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern 4s, which will receive 
an equal amount of new Missouri 
Pacific first 4s plus $7 in cash per 
$1,000 principal amount under the 
ICC plan for this road, which has 
been approved by the Federal Court. 
Current prices around 72 for these 
bonds do not appear especially at- 
tractive in comparison with quotations 
around 65 for the new MOP first 4s 
in the when-issued market. However, 
the latter bonds will pay no interest 
until the plan is consummated, where- 
as interest is paid regularly on the 
Iron Mountain 4s under court orders 
and will doubtless be continued until 
reorganization is finally completed. 
There are a number of other situa- 
tions offering current income return 
as well as assurance of preferential 
treatment in reorganization. This 
field offers opportunities for those 
who do not wish to enter into when- 
issued contracts. 
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The Argentine 
Goes to Bat 


Pribconiinn, often called the richest 
and most enterprising country in 
South America, is not having the 
easiest time during these days of re- 
stricted foreign markets. Faced with 
the loss of 40 per cent of her overseas 
business because of the war, it is seek- 
ing wider markets with its big neigh- 
bor to the North—the United States. 

Recently, a significant step was 
taken in this direction when the Ar- 
gentine Trade Promotion Corpora- 
tion formally opened its doors in New 
York’s Rockefeller Center. Functions 
of this government-sponsored body 
are expected to be purely promo- 
tional, and will not include buying or 
selling of any merchandise. Its chief 
work will be finding markets in the 
United States for Argentine goods, 
and, in turn, putting Argentine pro- 
ducers in touch with buyers, distribu- 
tors and importers in this country. 

Concentration will be on raw and 
finished products of the Argentine 
which are non-competitive in the 
United States. For one thing, that 
means vital minerals such as tungsten. 
Having increased tungsten output 
tremendously over recent months, 
Argentina hopes shortly to supply 25 
per cent of our current requirements 
of this item. Other products which 
formerly had no sale here and are 
now being shipped in large quantities 
include vermouth, champagne, leather 
goods, cheese, eggs, and packing 
house by-products. 


Sun Life Increases 
New Business 


D uplicating the experience of 
World War I, when the public ex- 
hibited a greater consciousness of the 
value of life insurance, Sun Life As- 
surance Company of Canada reports 


MAKE YOUR OWN CHARTS 


PRICE RANGER 


Use these specially designed chart blanks. 
They are particularly adaptable for the 
simplified plotting of daily stock market 
prices and volume, commodity prices, etc. 


Each sheet 8!/2 by 11 inches, sufficient 
for a six-months’ arithmetic record. 


Price: $1.08 for 25 sheets 
EDWARD WILLMS, 130 Cedar St., N. Y. C. 
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an overall increase in new business 
for the first half of 1941. 

New ordinary volume of the big in- 
surance unit was approximately 10 
per cent higher in United States ter- 


ritory, while Canadian operations 
gained 20 per cent. In Great Britain 
—despite “very difficult conditions” 
and the large drain of agency per- 
sonnel due to war service—Com- 
pany’s new business figure showed an 
increase of nearly 10 per cent. 


UTILITY HOLDERS ACT! 


Concluded from page 4 


mon stockholders have complaisantly 
hoped that the corporations could 
protect them. They have tried to do 
that, but as corporate entities their 
legal battles have not succeeded in 
staying the hand of the SEC, which, 
in its interpretation of the law, even 
goes as far back as acts consum- 
mated in the early 20s to justify its 
policies. Even in criminal cases the 
statute of limitation prevails, yet it 
does not hold in the Utility Act in 
the eyes of the SEC. 

But now the hour has been reached 
for the utility common stockholders 
to strike in self defense. 

A way has been pointed out. 

If it is not availed of they cannot 
complain if their property has been 
dissipated. 

Too long have they taken it on the 
chin. 

Now they could forcibly act for 
themselves. 


INDUSTRIAL FAMINE 


Concluded from page 6 


a temporary expedient”; a manufac- 
turer of business equipment observed 
that, “as substitutions are progres- 
sively made, the substitutes them- 
selves will tend to become scarce” ; 
and an outstanding chemical organ- 
ization stated that, “in many cases 
. . . potential substitutes themselves 
are difficult to obtain.” 

Those who have followed the in- 
dustrial material situation may recall 
that synthetic rubber is now under 
priority control; that high-tenacity 
‘rayon is practically impossible to ob- 
tain for civilian use ; and that the sup- 


ply of plastics having a _ phenol- 
formaldehyde base is becoming in- 
creasingly tight. Direct defense 
needs are preempting these and other 
man-made products. Consequently, 
their value as substitutes in “normal” 
manufacturing operations is either nil 
or diminishing. 

Following the specific questions, 
the survey invited comments. Where 
these were forthcoming, they brought 
some interesting observations. 

“Perhaps the most serious check in 
a quick increase in the volume of raw 
material,” wrote one capital goods 
unit, “is the price limitation, In- 
creases of prices will result in the 
gathering of scrap. Scraping of bins 
everywhere, the cleaning out of auto- 
mobile graveyards . . . all corners of 
the country will be swept up if the 
scrap scavengers find they can make 
money by so doing.” 

Said another, this time a chemical 
company: “The demand for 90 per 
cent of all chemical items exceeds the 
supply.” From a producer of elec- 
trical appliances: “If we can get a 
reasonable percentage of nickel form- 
erly used by us—and use our own 
ingenuity—we can maintain our vol- 
ume o. k.” A manufacturer of brass 
and copper products: “We are pro- 
ducing more than in any other year, 
but from day-to-day we wonder when 
we will secure metal for further pro- 
duction.” And from still another 
source: “The magnitude of the pro- 
gram is big. . . . It will raise the 
devil with all ‘business as usual.’ ” 

Based on results of this inquiry, 
it will become evident that official 
talk of material shortages has not 
been exaggerated. If anything, in 
some respects it has been minimized 
so as to avoid public alarm. Before 
reaching the highway of industrial 
plenty, U. S. business must travel a 
steadily-narrowing road of industrial 
scarcity. During that interval, intel- 
ligent planning can do much to 
smooth the way. Already, there are 
indications that this will be done. 
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It Is Advisable to Readjust 
Your Investment Thinking 


RE we wrong in surmising that you have grave doubts 

as to whether your present security holdings are adapted 
to today’s inflationary outlook? You will probably agree that 
there is nothing like authoritative knowledge to allay doubt 
and inspire confidence as to the wisdom of a given course 
of action. 


You cannot get away from the fact that with the big increase 
in national income many corporations will continue to make 
a splendid showing, despite the coming increase in taxes. But 
you must know which companies will suffer severely from 


A Wise Observation Is 
Made by Dwight C. 
Rose in His Book, 


"Investment Management" 


“The striking nonchalance and dis- 
regard of primary principles with 
which the layman seeks to invest 
his dollar surplus is remarkable. 
The great majority of the public 
have failed in signal fashion to 
evaluate the hazards attending the 
conservation of wealth through 
the medium of stocks and bonds. 
Although successful investment is 
extremely difficult business, it is 


apparently the only field of en- 
deavor in which the novice feels 
competent to engage without pre- 
vious preparation or experience.” 


the new tax law and which will escape huge excess profits taxes. 


The uneven effects of the new tax program and of the 
business boom on various companies make it highly 
essential for you, as an investor, to obtain dependable 
assistance in evaluating the various new plus and minus 
forces in any particular investment. In this we can help 
you a great deal—as we are helping many thousands. 


This quotation, we believe, is 
particularly applicable to the 
muddled, incompetent actions on 
the part of most investors today. 


We are acquainted with many who have come through the ups 
and downs of the past twelve years in good financial shape, 
simply because they have kept their investment perspective 
and have not been governed in their actions by either the fluc- 
tuating over-optimism or over-pessimism of the multitude. 


There is real hope that you will 
meet your present investment diffi- 
culties more effectively from now 
on if you simply will acknowledge 
to yourself the folly of a drifting, 
know-little or do-nothing policy. So 
prepare to act more wisely from 
now on by accepting one of the “big 
value” offers in the coupon below. 


FINANCIAL WORLD is peculiarly fitted, at a time like this, 
to help you and other investors obtain, not only a bettter bal- 
anced and more productive investment program, but a better 
grasp of the many shifting influences that have a bearing on 
the matter of making sounder investment decisions today. 


Fear and Procrastination Are Your Real Enemies — Mail Coupon Before October 15 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 21 West Street, New York, N. Y. S-3 
For the enclosed $10, please enter my order for all the following: 


(a) oo —"* survey of my 20 LISTED securities (write on sepa- (d) The valuable privilege of obtaining personal advice monthly by letter 
rate shee 


as per your rules. 
(b) 52 weekly WORLD (1,664 pages of 
investment ts 
(e) “Which Are 12 Best Inflation Hedges?’’, “How To Invest $10,000 
(c) and $20,000 Today,” and new compilation ‘200 N. Y. Curb stocks 
STOCKS” under Appraised.”’ 


FOR EXTRA VALUE SPECIAL OFFERS: 


(2 Add $1.95 to any offer for large book of ‘Factographs”—Ready 1 Add 50 cents to any offer for “A 10-Year (Year by Year—1930 to 
October 15. 1939) Record of Earnings and Dividends.’ Price alone $1. 


(1) Add 75 cents for latest Bond Guide giving ratings and vital data 


(1 Send $5 for 6 months’ subscription, including a survey of 10 of your 
on 4800 bonds. Price alone $2. 


LISTED securities. 


(10 Add 50 cents to any offer for booklet, ‘‘Investing for Widows and 


(1) Add 50 cents for “12-Year Tabulation of Highs and Lows Each Year” 
Retired Individuals.” Price alone $1. 


(N. Y. S. E. Common Stocks). Price alone $1. 
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Concluded from page 7 


over the 1940 period. It is unofh- 
cially reported that the average for 
the last three model years and other 
factors have been taken into account, 
since the basing of production quotas 
on a single model year would create 
serious inequities in certain individual 
cases. 

Despite these allowances, it is 
probable that the earnings of the three 
leaders will be less seriously affected 
than those of most of the independent 
passenger car manufacturers. The 
well established position of General 
Motors, Chrysler and Ford as large 
volume truck producers is an im- 
portant advantage. Furthermore, 
earnings records for 1938 show that 
the large companies have been able 
to cope with sharp declines in volume 
more successfully than the independ- 
ents. Summaries of 1937-39 earn- 
ings per share for two of the large 
corporations and four of the smaller 
manufacturers are as follows: 


COMPARATIVE EARNINGS 


—Earned Per Share— 


Company: 1937 1938 1939 
General Motors .......... 4.39 ai7 4.06 
Hudson Motors .......... 0.42 D2.94 D0.86 
Nash-Kelvinator .......... 0.85 D1.78 D0.37 
6.20 D0O.11 0.04 
0.37. D 0.80 1.31 


The general deduction to be made 
from these comparisons will probably 
hold valid in the coming period of 
curtailment but the record of the last 
severe slump in the motor industry is 
admittedly not a reliable guide to 
probable individual performance in 
1942. Circumstances have been great- 
ly altered, especially in the creation 
of a huge new industry in which the 
automobile manufacturers will play 
a major role—defense manufacturing. 

Automobile companies large and 
small are all slated to participate in 
armament business in some significant 
degree, although the relation of de- 
fense orders to normal business vol- 
ume will vary considerably. (These 
variations will be even wider in the 
auto parts and accessory field; some 
units in this group will find it diffi- 
cult or impossible to adapt facilities 
to government requirements.) Large 
scale participation is not limited to 
the three leaders: Packard, in par- 
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ticular, has booked very large air- 
plane and marine power orders. For 
the majority, defense business will 
compensate in volume for declining 
passenger car output, but profit mar- 
gins on this type of work are largely 
an unknown quantity. The only safe 
prediction appears to be that profits 
per unit of dollar volume will be much 
lower than on normal business. 
Another factor which will vary 
among the individual companies is 
tool and die costs, usually a very im- 
portant factor in the profits of any 
model year. In general, these costs 
should be lower than usual in the 
1942 model year. However, some 
companies are making more extensive 
changes in body styling than others, 
and the cost of developing substitutes 
for scarce metals in body trim and 
motor parts is an offsetting factor. 
No drastic decline in earnings is 
indicated for the last half (thinking 
in terms of the industry as a whole) 
since the full impact of the curtail- 
ment will not be felt before Decem- 
ber, 1941, and quite possibly not until 
the first quarter of 1942. The third 
quarter is a period of seasonally low 
earnings for the automobile com- 
panies because of the effects of model 
change-overs. Large volume produc- 
tion in the fourth quarter in recent 
years has made this part of the year 
important from an earnings view- 
point. More drastic restrictions in 
December will affect December quar- 
ter results. However, the effects will 
be tempered by the action of the de- 
fense officials in allocating more than 
the normal percentage of the model 
year’s output to the fall months to 
ease labor dislocations and minimize 
transitional unemployment. 


PESSIMISM OVERDONEP 


Increasing shortages of materials 
and sharp reductions in passenger 
car volume could result in some 
rather pronounced slumps in earnings 
in the first quarter of 1942. But by 
that time the automobile industry’s 
new facilities for manufacture of 
tanks, airplane motors, aircraft parts, 
ordnance, etc., should be producing in 
large volume, which indicates some 
compensating effect on earnings. A 
realistic appraisal of the situation 
points to the inevitability of a mate- 
rial decline in earnings in the new 
model year from the levels of the ex- 
ceptional 1940-41 period; on the 
other hand, it appears that some of 
the prevalent pessimism on the indus- 
try’s prospects is being overdone. 


FREE 
BOOKLETS 


Upon request, and without obligation, any of 
the literature listed below will be sent free 
direct from the firm by whom issued. To 
expedite handling, each letter should be con- 
fined to a request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give both name and address. 


Free Booklet Department 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


Accurate Touch Typewriting 

18-page booklet’ for anyone who 
wishes to learn to write by touch. Also 
for Secretaries who wish to increase 
their speed and accuracy. Please write 
on business letterhead. 


7 Pre-Planned Portfolios 

With Analyses 

A wide range of portfolios of interest 
to investors with $2,000 to $100,000, 
featuring liberal income, safety of 
principal and market appreciation. 


Offered by N. Y. S. E. firm. 
A Plan for Every Purse 


30 reasons why more than one million 
dollars a day is being invested in fed- 
eral savings and loan associations. 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
Offering Prospectus 

400,000 shares 5% First Preferred 
Stock Cumulative, par value $25.00 
per share. Offering price is $27.00 
to yield 4.63%. Subject to change. 


Opening an Account 
Many helpful hints on trading pro; 


cedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N. Y. S. E. firm. 


How to Get 3!/,% on Your Savings 


In 22 years this building and loan 
association has never paid less than 
3!/4%- Current financial statement on 
request. 


Complete Comfort and 
Cleanliness in Your Home 


This booklet brings you the facts about 
a great advance in low cost home 
heating and air conditioning systems. 
Available to present and prospective 
home owners. 


A Year's Record of Progress 


Balance sheet of the largest savings 
and loan association serving the South- 
west. Current dividend rate 3!/,% 
per annum. 
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Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. of America 


sspornings and Price Range (GAP) 


Data revised to August 27, 1941 = NEW YORK CURB EX. 

imeorporated: 1925, Maryland. Business origi- 90 
nally established 1859. Office: 420 Lexington 60 }—omice naw 
Avenue, New York City. Annual meeting: 30 
Third Wednesday in May. Number of stock- 
holders: Not reported. 0 Fiscal year ends Feb. 28 $9 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None yay 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. 

Voting common stock (no par). .1,150,000 shs 1934 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


Non-voting common s 


*Callable at $115 per share. Control is vested with New York Great A. & P., 

ich owns a majority of the common and a large part of the preferred stock. 

Business: Largest chain store organization company oper- 
ates approximately 11,200 grocery stores and super markets in 
the U. S. and Canada. Buying subsidiaries operate in world 
markets; canning plants and bakeries are maintained and 
company is a leading buyer of green coffee. 

Management: A high degree of efficiency has been achieved 
in control of units as regards uniformity of operations. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital February 
28, 1941, $132.1 million; cash and government securities $88 
million. Working capital ratio: 4.2-to-1. Book value of common, 
$63.32 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken record since 1925. No regular 
rate at the present time. 

Outlook: Increasing operating efficiency and adoption of 
newer merchandising methods should help earnings. Never- 
theless, heavier wage and tax burdens make a return to former 
high earning power unlikely. 

Comment: The shares are relatively inactive, and subject 
to wide price fluctuations. 


EARNINGS. DIVIDENDS AND PRICE RANGE OF NON-VOTING COMMON: 
Fiscal Year ended 


Feb. 28: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share... C5 $7.08 $7.31 $3.50 $6.71 $8.07 $7.92 
Calendar Year:..... 934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 ‘1941 
Dividends any 7.00 7.00 6.25 4.00 7.50 8.00 *5.50 

Price Range ur 
140 130% 117% 72 119 114% *105 
Ti. Sicensbedesces 122 121 110% 45% 36 69% 88 *97 


*To August 27, 1941. 


Humble Oil & Refining Company 


Earnings and Price Range (HB) 
Data revised to August 27, 1941 00-—HEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE] 


1 
Humble Oil Company, organize > Pp 


Office: Humble Building, Houston, Texas. 40 =. 
Annual meeting: Second Monday in Feb- 20 
ruary. Number of stockholders (December 


31, 1940): 9,139. 
Capitalization: Funded debt... .*$40.045,887 
G-apital stock (no par)........ 8,987,840 shs 


EARNED PER SHARE 


use 
1933 ‘34 ‘35 °36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 


_ *Long term notes payable. 


Business: An important operating affiliate of Standard Oil 
Co. (N. J.), which owns about 72% of the stock. Depends 
primarily on production and transportation of crude oil, but 
also has a large refining capacity. Its crude oil reserves, ac- 
quired at low cost, are considered the largest of any operating 
unit in the U.S. It is also a large purchaser of crude. Produc- 
ing properties are located mainly in Texas, Louisiana and 
New Mexico. Owns the largest domestic pipe line system, 
comprising 7,754 miles of lines. 

Management: Among the best in the industry. 

Financial Position: Sound. Working capital December 31, 
1940, $41.1 million; cash and demand loans $24.3 million. 
Working capital ratio: 2.7-to-1. Book value: $34.87 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made at various rates in every 
year since incorporation. 

Outlook: Company’s favorable operating set-up should en- 
able it to take full advantage of further improvements in the 
statistical and earnings position of the industry. 

Comment: Stock is one of the most conservative oil issues; 
possesses important inflation hedge characteristics. 


Years en 


paid at” 1.00 1.00 *1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 200 81.37% 
an . Y. Curb) :. 

High 49% 64 80 87 72% 71 68 t65 

338% 44 57 54% 56 52% 47% 752% 


“Including extras. ¢To August 27, 1941. 


Lone Star Gas Corporation 


Earnings and Price (LSG) 


Data revised to August 27, 1941 

Incorporated : 1926, Delaware, to acquire 15 

stock of Lone Star Gas Company and to act 10 

as _a_ holding company. Corporate office: 5 

Wilmington, Del. General office: 1915 Wood 0 

Street, Dallas, Texas. Annual meeting: 

Third Tuesday in May of stock- $2 
polders (December 31, 1940): 15,829. 


Capitalization: Funded debt... .*$23,700,000 
Capital stock (no par)......... 5, 505,275 shs 

*Long term notes payable. 

Business: Through subsidiaries, operates a natural gas busi- 
ness serving some 300 communities, with an estimated popu- 
lation of 1.6 million, in Texas, Oklahoma, and Iowa. Produces 
about 22% of requirements, buying remainder under 5-20 year 
contracts. In 1939, gas revenues were 64% domestic, 14% com- 
mercial, and 22% industrial. P 

Management: Able and experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 30, 
1941, $2.9 million; cash, $6.8 million. Working capital ratio: 
1.3-to-1. Book value of common, $15.49 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments have been made at varying 
rates in every year since 1926. No regular rate: 

Outlook: Despite competition from other fuels, secular 
growth trend of gas consumption in territory served should 
continue sufficiently strong to offset the effects of probable 
future rate cuts. 

Comment: Although large equity capitalization limits com- 
mon share earnings, company’s record warrants a good rating 
for the stock. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF ae 


1933 ‘34 ‘35 '36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 


ce Range 

Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Curb) 
1985 es 0.7 0.30 10%— 4 
$0.57 $0.10 D$0.01 $0.36 1.02 0.60 144%— 9 
0.55 0.17 0.03 0.39 1.14 0.60 144%— 5 
0.38 0.16 DO0.10 0.44 0.88 0.60 10%— 6 
Se 0.54 0.08 Nil 0.36 0.98 0.70 10%— 7 
| a 0.83 0.07 D0.13 0.40 1.17 0.70 10%— 7 
0.80 0.17 t10%— 8 

tock (retired in 1936). tNot available. 


*Paid in 6 per cent convertible preference s 
tTo A.jgust 27, 1941. 


Technicolor, Incorporated 


Earnings and Price Range (TK) 
50 YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


Data revised to August 27, 1941 Po PRICE RANGE 
incorporated: 1922, Delaware. Office: 15 20 
Broad Street, New York City. Annual meet- 10 
: Third Monday in May. Number of 


ing: 0 

stockholders: about 5,700 $2 
EARNED PER SHARE 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 

Capital stock (no DP ssvcekeesd 891,206 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE 0 


1933 ‘34 °35 ‘36 ‘37 38 '39 1940 


Business: Manufactures positive films in natural colors un- 
der patented process for motion picture producers. Operates 
under contracts with various moving picture companies calling 
for production of stated number of color pictures for each. 
Has cross-licensing agreement with Eastman Kodak. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1940, $3.6 million; cash, $3.7 million. Working capital ratio: 
5.5-to-1. Book value of stock. $6.04 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying payments each year since incep- 
tion in 1936; no regular rate. 

Outlook: Although field offers competition, physical volume 
of company’s product should continue to increase. Higher 
dollar sales are outlined, despite lowered prices. While war 
continues, exchange restrictions will affect earnings from 
British subsidiary. 

Comment: Essentially, stock remains in a distinctly specula- 
tive category. 


Years ended Dec 1936 1938 1 1940 941 
*Earned per ‘i 005 $0.66 $058 $1.25 $1.0: $0.99 
Dividends paid ..... Non None 0.50 0.75 1.00 1:00 0.75 $0.50 
nun” curb) 27 32 34 26 22 16% # £110 


*Based on shares outstanding at end of respective periods. To August 27, 1941. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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LACKAWANNA 


Concluded from page 14 


formerly vice-president and general 
manager of the Virginian Railway, 
was elected president of the Lacka- 
wanna. Mr. White, who is in his 
early forties and thus one of the 
youngest men to hold a major rail- 
road presidency, is an experienced 
railroader with an excellent record of 
achievement. His appointment has 
been followed by a number of other 
changes in personnel. 

The D., L. & W. has completed 
the repayment of bank loans which 
amounted to $950,000 a year ago and 
$650,000 on June 30; it was reported 
recently that the company is prepar- 
ing to clear up the $2 million RFC 
debt. In view of this improvement in 
finances and the indicated earnings 
for 1941, it might appear that the 
market response of the Lackawanna 
securities has been surprisingly weak. 
The most actively traded D., L. & W. 
system obligations—three issues of 
Morris & Essex bonds—are quoted 
in a price range from 37 to 42, only 
a few points above the 1941 lows. 


HOLDINGS WARRANTED? 


If wage increases or other factors 
do not seriously change the favorable 
current earnings picture over the 
next year or two, these bonds and 
the other Lackawanna leased line 
obligations should be able to work 
higher and, in general, it appears that 
retention of holdings on a temporary 
basis is warranted. However, there 
is some basis for the prevailing 
doubts that sufficient gains in finan- 
cial position will be realized before 
the next business depression to as- 
sure the permanency of the present 
capital set-up. 

The New Jersey tax settlement 
will afford substantial net benefits, but 
the liquidation of tax arrears (about 
$6.5 million remaining after the re- 
cent partial payment) will largely off- 
set the reduction in assessments for 
some time to come. The Lacka- 
wanna’s fixed charges, consisting al- 
most entirely of leased line obliga- 
tions, are heavy, and will probably 
again prove burdensome when the 
abnormal influences which account 
for a considerable part of current 
traffic volume are no longer effective. 
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Rising Prices and Higher 
Taxes Give Cue to Check 
Your Holdings 


ISING prices, commodity speculation, soaring taxes and tighten- 

ing government controls designed as a brake on developing in- 
flationary tendencies are your cue to take prompt steps for the 
protection of your capital and income. 


Fore-sighted investors check and re-check their holdings constantly, 
for they realize that, regardless of how effective the government’s 
efforts to shape our economic structure may prove, they will influence 
the operations and profits of every corporation. If you are to guard 
your capital you must follow a flexible program that can be readily 
adapted to every important alteration in the prospects for each issue 
in your portfolio. 

Seasoned investors today follow professional guidance. They realize 
that, while the necessity for prompt and thorough action is obvious 
to any one, the actual determination of just what to do is a job for 
the expert student of economics—for an organization, in fact, that 
devotes its entire time and energies to the collection, analysis and 
interpretation of every obtainable scrap of significant data. That is 
why they are turning to Financial World Research Bureau, which 
keeps the portfolios of its clients under constant scrutiny and tells 
them just what to do—and when to do it. 


E A PRACTICAL investor. Enroll today as a client and experi- 

ence for yourself the satisfaction that comes from knowing that 
you will be told, promptly and clearly, exactly what program to follow 
—when and what to sell or buy in order to keep your investments 
properly balanced—how to guard your capital and fortify your income 
against the impact of higher taxes and increasing living costs. 


For the regular service the minimum fee is $125 a year, which applies 
to portfolios valued up to $50,000 ($25 additional for each $10,000 
above $50,000). There’s a lower-cost modified supervisory service for 
portfolios valued at less than $15,000. 


Mail the coupon today, with a complete list of your holdings—in confidence—and 
let us discuss the application of the service to your individual situation. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


the details of your Personal Investment 
Advisory Service. Sept. 3 


Mail the Booklet to— 


Without obligation: You may send me | 
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Barker Bros. Corporation 


Continental Insurance Company 


Data revised to August 27, 1941 souarnings and Price Range (BKR) 


Incorporated: 1928, Maryland, as a holding 40 
company. Business originally established in 


1880. Office: Los Angeles, Cal. Annual 4 | price RANGE 
meeting: First Friday in March. Number 10 | 
of stockholders gi 3 31, 1940): Pre- a 


ferred, 588; 


common, 1,1 0 EARNED PER SHARE | $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
stock 542% cum. 
,852 shs 
Common stock (no par) 178,200 shs $4 


1933 '34 ‘35 ‘37 ‘38.°39 1940 


*Callable at $52.50 a share. 

Business: Distributes on the Pacific Coast a complete line 
of furnishings and equipment for homes, hotels, public build- 
ings, and offices. Furniture sales account for about 36% of 
total; contract sales to hotels and institutions, some 14%. 

Management: Experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1941, 
$5.5 million; cash $540,703. Working capital ratio: 2.8-to-1. 
Book value of common stocks, $22.64 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on former $6.50 pre- 
ferred through April, 1932; accumulations cleared up in the 
1936 recapitalization plan. Regular payments on present pre- 
ferred. Irregular payments on the common from 1920 to 1931, 
1937 and 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Intermediate term earnings should reflect the im- 
proved general business conditions prevailing. Over the long 
term, the company’s prominent trade position on the growing 
Pacific Coast holds favorable earnings implications. 

Comment: The cyclical nature of the business places the 
shares in a speculative position. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
ar’ 


i Earnings and Price Range (CIS) 


Data revised to August 27, 1941 40 | 
Incorporated: 1853, New York. Office: 80 | 2° 

Maiden Lane, New York City. Annual meet- 20 PRICE RANGE 

ing: First Tuesday in February. Number of 10 


stockholders (June 30, 1941): 16,173. 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capial stock ($2.50 par)....... 2,000,000 


Business: One of the leading fire insurance companies, and 
the dominant unit in the world’s largest insurance “fleet”— 
the American Fore group. Writes every form of insurance 
except life. Operates throughout the U. S. and Canada 
(except Prince Edward Island). 

Management: Regarded as among the most able in the field. 

Financial Position: Invested assets well distributed. As of 
December 31, 1940, 12.8% was in government, state and local 
bonds; 1.9% real estate; 13.7% other bonds; preferred stock, 
15.3% ; common stock, 56.3%. Liquidating value $39.55 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments each year since 1854; present 
rate, $1.60 per year, plus extras. 

Outlook: Because of large stockholdings, asset values will 
continue to reflect general business trends. Established posi- 
tion points to further secular growth of underwriting business. 

Comment: The capital stock, which affords a steady return, 
ranks as one of the better equities in its group. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND. gPRICE _RANGE oF CAPITAL 
Years ended: 1934 1938 19 
Net underwriting 


profit per share... $1.01 $1.76 $1.11 $0.92 $1.06 $0.77 $0.63 
Net investment 


Year’s i er share. 1.38 1.52 1.72 1.80 1.82 2.05 2.23 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
1934........ D$0.64 D30.24 D$0.85 D$3.30 None 6%— 2% per share ....... 
1935........ D1.12 0.08 9.51 1.01 0.48 None 15%— 3 Dividends paid .... 1.20 °1.35 *1.45 *1.80 *1.80 *1.80 *2.00 +*$2.26 
. 0.15 0.12 1.56 1.53 3.36 None 28%—13% Stockholder’s Equity 
1937........ 0.72 0.48 0.87 10.30 1.77 $0.75 32 — (Year-end) ..... 27.87 36.55 43.71 33.95 38.09 39.95 39.55 .... 
D0.82 D0.60 0.18 34 None 14 —5 Price Range: 
1940........ . . . . 7 75 238 287 35 23 2% 29% 2 
RS ‘tras. August 27, 1941. 
To August 27, 1941. Including extras. {To August 27 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. Intercontinental Rubber Company 
. Earnings and Price Range (IRU) 
Data revised to August 27, 1941 is Earnings and Price Range (CP) Data revised to August 27, 1941 25 = 
Incorporated: 1881, Canada. Office: Montreal, 20 Incorporated: 1922, Delaware, as Intercon- 20 
Canada. Annual meeting: First Wednesday 15 tinental Rubber Products Corporation ; present 15 Pp 
in May. Number of stockholders (December } PRICE RANGE title adopted in 1926 concurrently with re- 10 
31, 1940): Preference, 26,361; ordinary, : organization. Main office: 19-21 Dover Green, 5 
64,519. Dover, Del. office: 745 Fifth a 
: Avenue, New Yor ° nnual meeting: 

"Preference stock EARNED PER SHARE $2 Fourth Thursday in April. Number of stock- $1 

$137,256.921 4 holders (June 30, 1941): about 1,200. — 
Ordinary stock ($25)......... 13,400,000 shs PER SHARE Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non rrr $1 

*Not callable 1933 "35 °36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 Capital stock (no par).......... 595,832 she 1933 ‘34 ‘3S ‘36 °38 ‘39 1940 


Business: Operates one of the two large railroad systems in 
the Dominion of Canada. Including leased lines, operates more 
than 17,100 miles of track extending across the continent from 
St. John, N. B., to Vancouver, B. C., serving all of the principal 
cities of the Dominion and its agricultural regions. Also oper- 
ates hotels, steamships, etc. 

Management: Has shown outstanding ability. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1940, $50.3 million; cash, $38 million. Working capital ratio: 
3.1-to-1. Book value of ordinary stock, $39.62 per share. 

Dividend Record: Except for 1895, ordinary shares paid 
dividends each year 1882-1932; none since. Preference pay- 
ments 1894-1932; partial payments 1937-38 and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Intermediate term trends in operations will con- 
tinue to reflect the high level of general business activity as a 
result of the war boom. Over the long term, earnings will be 
affected by the final solution to the problem of competition 
with the subsidized Canadian National system as well as the 
changing economic fortunes of the Dominion. 

Comment: The majority of the preference stock is held 
abroad. The ordinary stock represents essentially a specula- 
tion upon the economic development of the Dominion. 

EARNINGS AD AND PRICE RANGE OF oF ORDINARY STOCK: 
-D$0. D$0.20 $0.04 $0.30 32 $0.32 $113 

18% 138% 16 17 8% 6% 6% 


“To August 27, 1941. 


Business: Engaged largely in the production of crude rubber, 
chiefly from guayule shrub growing wild in North Central 
Mexico; also has a plantation in Sumatra. The Mexican rubber 
is obtained by a mechanical process of crushing and floating 
and contains about 80% pure rubber and 20% resins. It is 
principally used to impregnate the cotton fabric employed in 
tires, belting and footwear. The Sumatra plantation rubber is 
high grade standard sheets. 

Management: New president elected May 1, 1941. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1941, 
$1.3 million; cash $1.3 million. Working capital ratio: 5.1-to-1. 
Book value of capital stock, $7.18 a share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Payments made 1926-28, resumed 
in 1939. No fixed rate. 

Outlook: Because of the high production costs of guayule 
rubber (which sells at a discount from plantation rubber) 
operations are profitable only when rubber prices are high. 
Status of U. S. relations with Mexico is an important factor. 

Comment: Though fundamentally speculative, war condi- 
tions improve position of the capital stock somewhat. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND | PRICE RANGE oF CAPITAL STOCK: 


If-year ended: June 3' 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Benge 
$0.07 11 D$0.18 None 5%— 2% 
D0.1 DO0.06 D0.16 Non } 
D0.01 0.04 0.03 None 5%— 2 
See 0.26 0.05 0.31 None a 2 
D0.13 0.03 D0.10 None 2 
0.16 0.08 0.24 $0.20 2% 
0.26 28 0. 0.40 2% 
0.2 *None *5%— 3% 


*Ta 27. 1941. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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L. G.’s PAGE 


Concluded from page 12 


This exorbitant request comes in 
the midst of a period when the rail- 
roads have been able to report healthy 
gains in earning power, after so many 
lean years when their major concern 
was the question of survival. More- 
over, men who work on the rails were 
penalized but comparatively little in 
the depression. They worked under 
scale of wages which put them in the 
highest paid class of workers. 

Of course the contention is that the 
increased cost of living warrants an 
increase in compensation, but that sit- 
uation should not suggest that even 
unto their eyebrows the railroads 
should be clipped. Whatever increase 
is finally granted should not be dis- 
proportionate to a fair profit level. 
To go on the theory that there should 
be no ceiling established over rail- 
road wages, tends to nullify all bene- 
fits which could accrue to workers, 
for when wages raise costs to a point 
where the railroads can no longer 
compete with other forms of transpor- 
tation, the workers are hurt as much 
as the companies. 


A WALL STREET Durant, 
TRAGEDY who died in the 
prime of 1ife, was 
among the outstanding bankers and 
one of the ranking partners in the old 
investment firm of Lee Higgison & 
Company. He was President of the 
New York Bond Club in the heyday 
of his career. Yet when he passed 
away he was almost a forgotten figure. 
There is a pathetic side of Durant’s 
life that assumes almost a tragic form. 
Until he met Ivar Krueger, one of the 
zreatest swindlers in history, and was 
charmed by his glib tongue Durant 
was the apotheosis of conservatism. 
Then he became Krueger’s represen- 
tative here in America, and when the 
swindler’s structure tumbled down 
upon him and forced Krueger to com- 
mit suicide, Durant’s career was en- 
gulfed in this catastrophy. 

Durant was the victim of his faith 
in men. That very confidence blinded 
him so much that he was as much the 
victim as were the thousands of others 
whom Krueger had taken in. In that 
blind faith he burned up a fine repu- 
tation. 
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Up-to-Date! Get Financial World’s 
September 3rd 


STOCK FACTOGRAPH 
SUPPLEMENT 


On September 5th we shall publish a new Stock Factograph Supple- 
ment containing all the following: (1) All the revised Stock Factographs 
appearing in Financial World since the big 1941 Factograph Manual 
(with 1660 Regular and Condensed Factographs) was issued on April 
23rd—right up to September 3rd—a total of 212; (2) a complete 
Cumulative Index covering all the Factographs in the September edi- 
tion, plus every Factograph in the April edition. This makes it necessary 
for you to refer to only ONE INDEX in order to turn instantly to the 
latest Factograph of any stock you wish to look up—whether it be in 
the April edition or the September 3rd Supplement; (3) there will be 
174 Condensed Factographs of "Over-the-Counter" stocks (Industrials 
and Insurance)—making a grand total of 376 Factographs. 


FREE OFFER 


You will receive one of these coming Factograph Supplements free as 
soon as published if you order the 1941 regular $3.85 edition of "Stock 


Factographs"’ before September 15. (Or you can buy Supplement alone 
for $1.25.) 


(Annual Factograph subscribers —4 consecutive $3.85 Factograph 
Manuals at $7.50 — also receive Supplement FREE.) 


“10-Year Record of 
Earnings and Dividends’ 


(From Jan. 1, 1930 to Jan. |, 1940) 


What could be more useful to investors than this series of tabulations 
(reprinted in book form from FINANCIAL WORLD) giving the com- 
plete year-to-year record of share earnings and dividends during the 
past ten years, 1930 to 1939, inclusive, also the average yearly earnings 
and average yearly dividends of every Common Stock listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange? Very useful at all times and especially 
now, to compare with complete earnings reports covering 1940. Keen 
investors will refer to these comparative figures again and again. 


Price $1.00. 
FREE OFFER 


As soon as the new tabulations of Earnings and Dividends now appear- 
ing in FINANCIAL WORLD each week, covering the 10-year period 
from January |, 1931 to January |, 1941, are completed, we shall 
publish a revised "I0-YEAR RECORD OF EARNINGS AND DIV- 
IDENDS" at $1.00 a copy or FREE to all who, during September, buy 
the earlier edition (through 1939) still available at $1.00. 


We Can Supply Any Book Published 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received. Book 
Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Norwalk Tire and Rubber Company 


| West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 


i Pri NRT 
Data revised to August 27, 1941 worming and Price Range (NRT) 
imeerperated: 1914, Connecticut. Office: Nor- 8 
walk, Conn. Annual meeting: First Monday 6 ——— 
in December. Number of stockholders (No- 4 
= 18, 1939): Preferred, 199; common, g 
0 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
ferred s 7% cum. Sep $1 
Common stock (no par).......... 202,230 shs 
1933 ‘34 ‘35 °36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 
*Callable at $57.50. 


Business: One of the smaller units in the tire and rubber 
industry. Products are marketed under trade name “Norwalk 
Gold Standard.” Distribution is largely limited to the Atlantic 
seaboard. Tires account for some 50% of sales, rubber foot- 
wear for 25%, and batteries and accessories for the balance. 

Management: Satisfactory. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital September 30, 
1940, $715,322; cash, $87,307. Working capital ratio: 3.5-to-1. 
Book value of common, $3.07 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividends regularly through 
1935. None in 1936. Resumed in 1937 and all arrears cleared. 
No payments on common since 1926. 

Outlook: Small size of business (% of 1% of industry’s 
total capacity) makes company a relatively high cost producer. 
Rationing of rubber by OPM is another adverse factor, as 
are restrictions on gasoline consumption in the East, which 
include the company’s chief markets. 

Comment: While the preferred belongs in the business 
man’s risk category, the status of the common remains def- 
initely speculative. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE named, han COMMON: 


Data revised to August 27, 1941 ocornings and Price Range (WP) 


Incorporated: 1899, Delaware. Office: 230 40 
Park Avenue, New York City. Annual meet- 


rk PRICE RANGE 
ing: Third Tuesday in January. Number of 30 | 
stockholders (August 20, 1941): Preferred, | 20 
1,480; common, 1,429. 10 


Capitalization: Funded debt...... $7,188,000 ° Fiscal year ends Oct. 31 $4 
*Preferred stock 6% cum. 


Z $2 
PER SHARE 


1934 "35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


Common stock (no par)......... 902,432 shs 
*Redeemable at $105. 


Business: Company is one of the largest manufacturers and 
distributers of book, kraft, coated, bond, lithographic, post- 
card, envelope and other papers. Container board, soda and 
sulphite pulp are also produced. 

Management: Under leadership of the family of the founder. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital October 
31, 1940, $16.3 million; cash, $6.4 million. Working capital 
ratio: 7.3-to-1. Book value of the common, $39.04 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on the preferred. Vary- 
ing araounts on common since 1920. 

Outlook: Integration of operations through production of 
own timber and pulp requirements is an important competitive 
advantage, particularly under inflationary conditions. 

Comment: Cyclical characteristics of the field and strong 
leverage factor of the common stock subject the issue to 
sizeable earnings fluctuations. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


-~—Calendar Year’s—, 
Jan. 31 30 July 31 Oct. Total Dividends *Price 
D0.11 0.40 18%— 9 
aS 1.08 0.40 31 —15 
Tose 2.14 0.70 40 —15 
D0.75 0.30 17%—10% 
$0.17 D$0.07 D$0.44 $0.52 0.18 0.20 19%— 9% 
es 0.58 0.42 0.30 1.73 8.03 1.00 25%—l11 
0.80 1.13 eee eee $1.80 t20%—15% 


*Admitted to N.Y.S.E. listing November 22, 1939; prior quotations are over-the- 
counter. tNot available. ¢To August 27, 1941. 


White Sewing Machine Corporation 


Calendar Year 

Six months ended: Mar. 31 Sept. 30 Yer's Total Price Range 
D$0.10 D$0.01 $0.11 1% 
D0.11 D0.29 D0.40 2%— 1% 
D0.23 0.17 D 4%— 2 
0.14 0.02 0.16 1% 
0.12 0.28 0. 4%— 1% 
Se 0.44 0.30 0.74 6%— 2% 
D0.22 D0.19 DO0.41 2% 
D0.16 *2%— 1% 

“To August 27, 1941. 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 

Earnings and Price Range (SHE) 
» 50 
Data revised to August 27, 1941 40 | 7 
Incerporated: 1918, Delaware, to succeed an 30 <p 
Iewa corporaion of the same name organized 20 Tl a 
in 1913. Office: Fort Madison, Iowa. An- 10 
nual meeting: May 15. of stock- 
holders (February 15, 1941): 2,338 ends Feb 28 $6 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non t AY, AH $4 
Capital stock (no par).......... 158/519 shs 
1934 "35 "36 ‘38°39 ‘40 1941 
Business: Manufactures fountain pens, pencils, desk sets, 


“Skrip” (ink) and adhesives. Plant is located in Fort Madison, 
lowa; offices are maintained in Chicago, New York and San 
Francisco. Foreign business is relatively unimportant. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital February 28, 
1941, $3.1 million; cash, $912,511. Working capital ratio: 4.7- 
to-1. Book value of common, $24.21 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying common payments 1918-32, 1935 
to date. Present annual basis, $2 plus extras. 

Outlook: Since chief products are of the semi-luxury type, 
sales fluctuate with changes in consumer incomes. Although 
profit margins may narrow, continuance of satisfactory earn- 
ing power is indicated. 

Comment: Stock is a “specialty” 
strong statistical position. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND raves RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Situation, but occupies a 


Six Year's Cale 

ended: Aug. 31 Total Dividends 

2.56 1934...... None 

$0.81 3.14 $1.50 
1.25 3.97 2.00 45 —30% 
1.37 4.18 2.25 44 —24% 
4.24 -75 28%—20% 
1.52 4.66 2.75 %—28 


*Not available. To August 27, 1941. 
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Data revised to August 27, 1941 Earnings and Price Range (WSW) 

Incorporated: 1926, Delaware, to ‘acquire the 
business and assets of White Sewing Ma- 8 [price Rane 
chine Company, incorporated in 1876. Office: c 
Main and Elm Streets, Cleveland, Ohio. 4 ‘ 
Annual meeting: First Tuesday in May. 2 
erre 0; common, 2, 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 0 
"e Prior preference stock 2 

89,012 shs PER SHARE 
t$4 Conv. preferred (no par). shs 1933 ‘34 "36 ‘37 °38 ‘39 1940 


Common stock ($1 par)......... 7,036 shs 


*Redeemable at $35 a share. fCallable at $55 per share and accrued dividends. 
Convertible into common on a share for share basis. 

Business: Second largest manufacturer of sewing machines, 
also makes screw machine parts and miscellaneous parts. 
Products are distributed under various trade names, chiefly 
“White” and “Domestic.” Distribution is accomplished through 
department stores, dealers and electrical distributors. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1940, $2.7 million; cash, $775,802. Working capital ratio: 
3.9-to-1. Book value of prior preferred stock $37.85 per share. 

Dividend Record: No dividends on the preferred stock since 
1930. Regular payments on the prior preferred stock (issued 
in 1939 recapitalization). No dividends ever paid on common. 

Outlook: A well integrated trade position plus consumer 
good-will brightens long term operating prospects. But 
priorities and control of installment purchases cloud prospects. 

Comment: The prior preferred is classed as a businessman’s 
investment. Despite the substantial progress which has been 
made, the position of the common remains unimpressive. 


RECORD big yy OF COMMON: 
Qu. ended: Mar. June 30 t. 30 Dec. 81 Year's Total Price 
D$0. 80.88 D$0.16 D$2.41 3%— 1 


or 


D0.71 D0.80 0. D1.82 4%— 1 
D0.33 D0.23 0.21 D0.60 6%— 8 
D0.11 D0. D0.23 0.06 D0.50 6%— 1 
D0.29 DO.43 D0.46 0.43 D0.75 3 
ceaxeess 0.17 D0.03 0.16 0.50 80 4%— 1 
0.23 0.10 0.12 0.80 1.25 3% 
6.43 0. t5%— 4 
*Earnings based on old capitalization —_ be? on new capitalization thereafter, 
at a oe complete exchange of under recapitalization plan. tTo 
ugust 
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Philip W. Russell 


Paitip W. Russell, senior member 
of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, died last week at the age of 
63. Born in Detroit and graduated 
from the University of Nebraska in 
1898, he saw service in the Spanish- 
American War. Following his ad- 
mission to the New York State Bar 
in 1901, he engaged in general cor- 
porate and Stock Exchange practice. 
In 1934, he became a senior member 
of Fenner & Beane, which recently 
was merged to create the new Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
firm. Mr. Russell was extremely ac- 
tive in Big Board affairs and was 
also prominent in his community, 
Scarsdale, N. Y., as former president 
of the Board of Education. Until ill 
health forced his retirement, he was 
chairman of the Scarsdale Selective 
Service Board. 


Charles W. Schweppe 


C harles W. Schweppe, prominent 
investment banker and civic leader, 
died last week at his Lake Forest 
(Ill.) home. He was 60 years old. 
Mr. Schweppe was president of Lee 
Higginson Investment Corporation, 
and a director of Marshall Field & 
Company and Fairbanks, Morse & 
Company. 


Vitamins by the Billions 


etal of vitamins is being 
calculated in astronomical figures. 
A. & P.’s buying affiliate, Atlantic 
Commission Company, estimates 3.3 
billion inter-national units of Vitamin 
A, 11.80 billion micrograms of B-1 
and B-2, and 1.6 billion milligrams 


‘ of Vitamin C were contained in the 


9,241 carloads of fruits and vege- 
tables purchased in the first three 
weeks of the chain’s “nutrition for 
defense” campaign. 


Correction 


‘Di result of an error, the photo- 
graph appearing on page 4 of list 
week’s issue as that of Mr. Charles 
E. Merrill (Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane), was York Ice Ma- 
chinery’s President Stewart E. Lauer. 
Our apologies to both gentlemen for 
the confusion of their identities. 
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DIVIDENDS 


- Pay- Hidrs. of 
Company Rate riod able 
Abbotts Dairies ............. 25e Q Sep. 2 Aug. 15 
Aero Supply Mfg. “‘A’’...... 37%ce Q Oct. 1 Sep. 19 
Allied Chemical & $1.50 Sep. 20 Sep. 5 
Do of. $1.25 Q Nov. 15 Nov. 8 
Amer. Sumatra Tobacco....... 25e¢ Q Sep. 15 Sep. 8 
$2.25 Q@ Oct. 15 Sep. 15 
Apex Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Atlantic Refining 4% pf. A...$1 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 6 
Q Sep. 15 Sep. 5 
.. Sep. 30 Sep. 16 
Briggs & Stratton............ T5e .. Sep. 15 Sep. 4 
Buff., Niagara & E. Pr 
$1.25 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Calumet & Hecla Copper..... 25e .. Sep. 13 Aug. 30 
Carnation Co. 5% pf........ $1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 19 
Cent. El. & Tel. pf........... Q Sep. 30 Sep. 10 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry....... 75e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 8 
Chesebrough Mfg.............. $1 Q Sep. 29 Sep. 5 
Ciorax Chemica] 25¢ Q Sep. 25 Sep. 15 
Colt’s Patent F Arms.......... 50c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 10 
Compo Shoe Machy........... Q Sep. 15 Sep. 5 
$1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 12 
RS Yee $1.12 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 12 
Cont’! Diamond ye 2 Q Sep. 15 Sep. 5 
Cooper-Bessemer ............ -. Nov. 1 Oct. 25 
Crucible Steel 5% pf. ...... $1.25 Q Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
50c .. Sep. 19 Aug. 30 
75e Q Oct. 1 Aug. 30 
Driver- 60c .. Sep. 25 Sep. 16 
5%, lst....$1.25 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 15 
Eddy P _ | Bee 7%c .. Sep. 29 Sep. 15 
El Boy (Tex.) 
” aaa $1.12% Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
2 1,4. aa 65c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
25c .. Sep. 15 Sep. 5 
Foote Burt Co...... ..500e .. Sep. 15 Sep. 5 
Gamewell Co. $6 pf $1.50 Q Sep. 15 Sep. 5 
Gatineau Power ... .-l5e .. Sep. 30 Sep. 2 
.-$1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 2 
cS Seer 1.37 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 2 
Gen. Mills 5% pf......... $1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
Gen. Theatres Boule 25ec .. Sep. 15 Sep. 8 
Georgia Power $6 pf........ $1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Gillette $1.25 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 1 
$1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Glen 4 -. Sep. 20 Aug. 28 
Gulf States Guiles $6 pf. ws. 50 Q p. 15 Aug. 29 
$1.37% Q Sep. 15 Aug. 29 
Hall Printing 25¢ Q Sep. 20 Sep 
Q Sep. 15 Aug. 30 
Hollander & Son (A) ........ 25c .. Sep. 15 Sep 
Holland Furnace ........... 50c .. Oct. Sep. 18 
Hollinger Cons. Gold M....... 5e .. Sep. Aug. 26 
Imperial Tobacco, Canada....10¢ .. Sep. 30 Sep. 
Indianapolis Pow. & Light...40¢ .. Oct. 15 Oct. 1 
$1.31% Q Oct. 1 Sep. 17 
International Harvester ....... 40c Q Oct. 15 Sep. 20 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply ...... 75e .. Sep. 15 Aug. 30 
Kansas City Pow. & Lt. B..$1.50 Q 1 Sep. 13 
Keith-Albee-Orpheum pf..... $1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Keystone Steel & Wire...... 25c .. Sep. 15 Aug. 30 
Q 1 Sep. 12 
Kobacker Stores.............. 25c .. Sep. 12 Sep. 2 
Koppers Co. $6 pf. ......... 1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Lexington Tel. 8% RE $1.50 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Liggett & Myers Tob. pf...$1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 12 
Q Sep. 15 Sep 
Liquid Carbonic .. Sep. 30 Sep. 16 
Lorillard Co. (P.) ..........30e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
$1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
75e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 16 
Mich. Asso. Tel. 6% pf..... $1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Minn. Valley Canning "” pf.$1.25 Q Sep. 15 Sep. 8 
Miss. River Pow. 6% pf....$1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Missouri Utilities 7% pf...$1.75 Q Sep. 2 Aug. 25 
Mock, Judson Voehringer ..12%c .. Sep. 10 Aug. 30 
Montgomery 50e Q Oct. 15 Sep. 12 
e.g OF eee $1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 12 
National Bond & Invest....... 25e Q Sep. 22 Sep. 10 
0 < 1.25 Q Sep. 22 Sep. 10 
National a Metals....30¢ .. Sep. 2 Aug. 22 
National Steel Corp. Q Sep. 12 Sep. 
No. 6% -75¢ Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
71%ce Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
Northwest. “y tilittes 6%® pf..$1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 26 
Ohio Asso. Tel. Co. 6% pf..$1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 23 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
Rate riod able Record 
25e .. Sep. 20 Aug. 27 
Ottawa L. H. & P., Lid..... l5e Q Oct. 1 Aug. 27 
$1.25 Q Oct. 1 Aug. 27 
Peeife Finance ............ 30c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Paraffine Q Sep. 27 Sep. 10 
$1 Q Oct. 15 Oct. 1 
Park & Pritera T5e Q Sep. 22 Sep. 2 
Penick & Ford, Ltd.......... T5e Q Sep. 15 Sep. 2 
Penn Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
$1. Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Penn Tel. _ = $2.50 pf.. en | Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Peoples Gas & Coke......... 1 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 22 
Peoples Water & Gas $6 pf..$1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
50e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 2 
sete: Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
Philadelphia Co. $6 pf..... Q Oct. 1 Sep. 2 
Q Oct. 1 Sep. 2 
Pitts. Piete Glass ........... Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
Powdrell & Alexander ...... -. Sep. 15 Aug. 30 
Public Service (Okla.) pf. Q Oct. 1 Bep. 20 
Q Sep. 15 Aug. 30 
Rice Stix Dry Goods Strs.....50¢ .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Robertson (H. ae 25e .. Sep. 15 Sep. 2 
Roeser & Pendleton ......... 25¢ Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
San Jose Water Works....37%c Q Sep. 2 Aug. 20 
Do | a eae 296875 Q Sep. 2 Aug. 20 
50e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Bep. 30 Sep. 10 

ec .. Sep. 5 Aug. 
Shepard-Niles Crane & H..... -. Bep. 2 Aug. 21 
So. Amer. Gold & Platinum. 7 -. Sep. 22 Sep. 10 
Southern Phosphate .......... -. Sep. 30 Sep. ~ 
Southland Royalty .......... -. Sep. 15 Aug. 2” 
25e Q Sep. 15 Aug. 30 
Sunshine Mining ............ 25¢ Q Sep. 30 Aug. 30 
Talcott (James) Inc. ....... 10c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
68%ce Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Teck-Hughes Gold M. ...... 10e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 9 
Terre Haute El. pf. .......... $3 8 Sep. 2 Aug. 22 
Tappan Stove Co. ........... 25e .. Sep. 15 Sep. 8 
50e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 5 
Thompson Products .......... 75e .. Sep. 15 Sep. 11 
Union Carbide & Carbon..... 750 .. Oct. 1 Sep. 5 
Union Pacifie R. R.... $1.50 Oct. 1 Sep. 2 
Do 4% pf. Oct. 1 Bep. 2 
U. 8. Graphite Sep. 15 Aug. 80 
U0 acco Sep. 15 Sep. 2 
Do $1.75 pf. Sep. 15 Sep. 2 
Veeder-Root, Inc Sep. 15 Aug. 30 
Viking Pump Sep. 15 Aug. 30 
Waldorf System e - Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Wentworth Mfg. l5e .. Sep. 13 Aug. 30 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift....25¢ .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Wisconsin El. Pow. ........ 15%c .. Sep. 2 Aug. 20 
2c .. Sep. 2 Aug. 21 
-50 Q Oct. 31 
Do 4%% cum. pf. ..... $1.18% Q Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
Wiscon. G. & E. 4%% pf.$1.12% Q Oct. 15 Sep. 80 
Wis.-Mich. Pow. 44%% pf.$1.12% Q Sep. 15 Aug. 30 
— Pump 442% pr. pf.$1.12% Q Sep. 15 Sep. 8 
Do 4%% conv. pr. pf...$1.12% Q Sep. 15 Sep. 8 

Accumulated 
Am. Public Sve. 7% pf....$1.75 Sep. 20 Aug 


Cent. So. West. Util. $7 pe. 
& Southern pf..75¢ .. 
Continental Baking $5 
Foster-Wheeler $7 pf....... 
Keystone Tel. (Phila.) $4 pf...50c¢ .. 
Utah Power & Light 7% pf..$1.75 .. 
Victor Equipment $1 pf.......5 
Wiscon. Pr. & Lt. 7% pf.$2. 1% 
Pump 4%% pr. pf.$7. 
Do 4%% conv. pr. pf..$7.87% 


Extra 
l5e 
Chesebrough Mfg. .... ......- 


*One share Detroit Edison for each 
American Co. 


Sep. 12 
Sep. 
Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Sep. 15 Sep. 
Sep. 15 Sep. 5 
1 Sep. 2 
Oct. Sen. 2 


Sep. 30 Sep. 
Sep. 20 Sep. 
Oct. 1 Sep. 10 


fifty shares North 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 6 Months to August 2 
1941 940 


ON COMMON 
Associated Dry Goods............. 

onihs uly 
3.88 4.31 
1.32 1.28 
7 Months to July 31 
Caterpillar 2.53 2.22 
Hudson & Manhattan R.R........ to 
onths u { 

12 Months to June 30 
Amer. Agricultural Chemical...... 1.45 
Club Aluminum Utensil.......... Het 0.46 
Paraffine Companies .............. 3.16 3.40 
Virginia Carolina Chemical........ D1. D1.36 
9 Months te June 4 

DO. De.29 
6 Months to June 30 
Amer. Chain & Cable............. 1.75 1.04 
Amer. Smelting R, Refining........ 2.29 2.12 
Briggs 2.08 2.14 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet ........... 1.21 0.45 
Continental-Diamond Fibre ....... 0.80 0.49 


EARNED PER SHARE 

ON COMMON STOCK 

Mission Corp 
National Rubber Machinery........ 
Pan Amer. Petroleum & Transport. 
Park Utah Consol. Mines......... 
Raybestos- Manhattan 


Vanadium Corp 
Weston Electrical Instrument...... 


Pitney-Bowes Postage Moter...... 
Stokely Bros. 
D—Deficit. 


6 Month to June 30 
1941 1940 
$@.24 $0.20 
3.09 2.52 
1.63 0.70 
3.64 3.82 
4.76 4.59 
0.24 0.36 
1.03 D0.02 
0.97 D0.16 
0.63 0.83 
0.05 0.08 
1.55 1.06 
0.42 0.40 
1.82 1.46 
0.46 0.53 
1.20 1.82 
1.25 0.96 
2.41 2.27 
1.73 2.43 
3.10 3.13 

3 Months to June 30 
0.10 0.13 

{2 Months te May 3! 
0.85 0.15 
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r 
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f 
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and Sep. 20 Aug. 30 
Sep. lo Sep. 
Sep. 15 Aug. 30 beet 
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1, 
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3% 
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Week Ended Week Ended 
4 Aug. 23 Aug. 16 Aug. 24 Aub. 16 Aug. 9 Aug. 17 
Weekly Trade Indicators Weekly Car Loadings 
Miscellaneous Eastern District 
; tAuto Production (U.S.A.)..... 45,525 45,550 23,732 Baltimore & Ohio ............. 70,625 72,151 58,403 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.). 3,193 3,201 2,714 Chesapeake & Ohio ........... 41,697 43,286 36,884 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.) . 96.5 x96.2 91.3 Delaware & Hudson .......... 17,907 18,167 13,193 
L Total Car Loadings (cars).... 899,750 $90,374 890,374 Delaware, Lackaw'na & West’rn 18,889 19,161 15,595 
#Wholesale Commodity Price 31,571 31,147 25,716 
*¢Crude Oil Output (bbls.).... 3,975 3,953 3,508 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 28,433 28,613 21,213 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 82,566 x83,777 $5,258 New York ‘Central SPAT as 103,143 99,223 84,299 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 138,590 138,310 150,340 New York, Chicago & St. Louis 20,494 21,040 16,380 
Aug. 16 Aug. 9 Aug. 17 146,890 145,254 113,103 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,194 $3,044 $2,381 4 owns 11,909 11,983 10,614 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 3,554 3,251 2,621 Wabash 16,593 16,807 13,350 
ie *;Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,790 1,758 1,486 Western Maryland ............ 12,671 12,827 10,670 
a Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 163.9 «168.6 119.6 Southern District 
< F.W., Index of Ind’l Production 161.0 161.6 122.5 Atlantic Coast Line ........... 17,306 16,400 13,102 
°% *Daily average. 7000 omitted. Ward's Reports. SAs of Louisville & Nashville ........ 34,282 33,74) 28,534 
the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. Seaboard Air Line ............ 16,906 16,900 11.863 
#Journal of Commerce. xRevised. Southern Ry System .......... 43,900 45,007 34,746 
Commodity Prices: Aug. 26 Aug.19 Aug. 27 Northwest District 
s Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton). $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Chicago & Great Western 6.158 =e aor : 
z Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton). 20.0 20.0 18.75 Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac 34303 33°350 28°19 
Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib.).. 0.12 0.12 0.11 Chicago & North Western pias 45/108 44°31 194 
Zine Ser 0.07%4 0.07 %4 0.06% Norther 31,930 30,915 29,474 
Sheets (per Ib.)....--.. 0.23% 0.1957 
Hides Light Native (per Ib.)... 0.15 0.15 0.095 Central West District ' 
Gasoline Dealer (per gal.)..... 0.0940 0.0940 6.0720 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 30,662 30,805 23,526 
” Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) — 1.11 1.11 0.96 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 29'083 28,171 22,151 g. 
3 Wheat (per bushel) .......... 1.25% 1.225, 0.89 34 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 23,979 24,096 19,586 Ms 
Corn (per bushel) ..........- 0.905% 0.91% 0.813% Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 5,761 5,841 4.977 
e Sugar, Raw (per Ib.).......... 0.0370 0.0370 0.0273 Denver & Rio Grande Western. 6,896 7,595 7,017 
Le 4 Southern Pacific System....... 50,119 50,407 40,048 
Federal Reserve Reports aug.20 Aug.13  Aug.21 28,096 287980 247032 
& Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) Western Pacific ............... 5,020 4,939 4,293 
$10,688 $10,663 $8,509 Southwestern District 
Total Commercial Loans ...... 6,180 6,146 4,455 Kansas City Southern......... 6,243 5,250 3,930 
Total Brokers’ Loans ......... 444 457 377 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ....... 8,205 8,374 6,356 
Other Loans for Securities..... 437 440 473 28,217 27,847 21,004 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 14,593 14,559 11,994 St. Louis-San Francisco ....... 14,011 13,973 10,795 
3 Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,744 3,652 3,677 St. Louis-Southwestern ....... 5,871 6,220 4.113 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 24,455 24,245 20,956 8,634 8,195 6,452 
’ Total Time Deposits........... 5,435 5,43 5,346 ee: 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)....-. 317 328 273 Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business 
B Reserve System . conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,272 2,247 2,492 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Total Money in Circulation .... 9,840 9,792 7,976 Association of American Railroads figures.) 
Monthly INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Indicators 1941 1940 Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39=100 Indicators a Ue 
U. 8. Govt. debt...... *$50,340  *$43,892 200 U.S. Refined Copper: 
tShipbuilding Contracts: a | | | | Movement (tons) : 
Number of Vessels... 945 336 190 \— Monthly figures are those of the oe, ae 143,089 71,226 
1,428,000 Federal Reserve Board Index;- Production 86,879 79,523 
ailroa uipmen ers: Stocks 
motives... 603 168 180 weekly extensions are based on 74,384 215,823 
LEE 89,416 19,765 computations by The Financial Movement (tons) : . 
Passenger Cars ..... 174 71 170 World Shipments .......... 54,067 
{Fairchild Retail Price Production ......... 
Indexes : 160 Stocks on 19,172 
Composite Index ..... 99.6 92.9 Steel Ingot 
Piece Goods ........ 93.3 86.0 150 Total (net_tons).....6,821,682 6,800,730 
| eee 91.5 89.1 Operating Rate ...... 95.6% 98.2% 
Women’s Wear ...... 96.9 92.1 140 Iron & Steel Scrap: R 
Infants’ Wear ....... 98.7 96.9 Consumption (gross tons) 4.4 *3.5 mn 
Home Furnishings ... 102.4 94.6 Shoe Output (pairs).... 45.5 *32.0 i" 
Advertising Lineage: 130 Newsprint Output " 
Monthly Magazines... 443,274 454,457 Canada (tons) ...... 293.483 332,639 p 
Women’s Magazines.. 579,947 527,727 120 Crude Rubber (long tons) : xe 
Canadian Magazines.. 139,808 119,846 } \ Consumption ........ 84,912 47,834 : 
JULY 110 > 97,081 69,474 
Magazine Advertising: v4 Stocks on Hand...... 218,844 190,222 
; National Weeklies— 100 = Tire Activity (casings) : : 
Trade Paper Ads (pages) : A Production .......... *5.6 *4.8 
Industrial Magazines.. 7,892 6,576 90 Sugar Activity (short tons) : 
Commercial Magazines 1,365 1,333 734,704 751,128 
Class Magazines ..... 593 550 80 - Stocks on Hand...... 946,619 1,014,477 : 
Short Interest (shs.). 487,169 479,243 Engineering Construction: eae 
F. W. Dodge. Reports *$577.4 *$398.7 Total Airplane Output.. 1,460 577 
Machine Tool Shipments *$57.9 *$31.5 oon tFood in Storage: 
Gear Sales (Index No.). 298 141 Butter (lbs.) ....... *120.3 *81.0 
7 Fluid Milk Sales: 50 Cheese (Ibs.) ...... *142.7 *115.1 
Daily Average (qt.).. *7.2 8 Eggs (cases) ........ *11.5 *11.8 
Anthracite (net tons) *4.1 *3.7 1932'33 '34 '36 '37 ‘38 '39 '40JAN.10 J A S ON D: Poultry (Ibs.) ....... *85.9 *82.3 
§Truck Loadings: | JUNE Fruits (Ibs.) ....... *119.3 *120.9 
Freight (tons) ...... 1,455,307 1,071,685 1941 Vegetables (lbs.) .... *56.9 
Ese *Million. *Corporate new issues only, excluding refunding. fAt first of month. §American Trucking Association. 
~ Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
—CLOSING teas ——— Vol. of Sales ————— CHARACTER OF TRADING————— Average Value of 
30 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No.of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
1941 Industrials RRs Utilities Siake Shares Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. Proeng 
Aug. ig. 
Sis 125.99 30.21 18.25 42.78 388,870 644 236 202 206 16 3 90.72 $7,410,000 | 
23.» 125.84 30.15 18.26 42.72 362,200 654 201 249 204 26 4 90.67 5,690,000 2.22 
e 23.. 125.91 30.28 18.40 42.81 150,560 425 162 120 143 8 5 90.61 2,210,000 swan 
ba 25.. 125.86 30.28 18.50 42.82 330,370 607 215 191 201 10 4 90.59 4,890,000 . 25 
: 26.. 126.56 30.40 18.50 43.02 458,930 702 350 155 197 28 9 90.64 6,700,000 . 26 
“ « 127.08 30.38 18.57 43.15 432,410 710 311 168 231 30 3 90.72 8,380,000 27 
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This is Part 19 of a series which will cover all common 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange. When 
considering the showing of any individual stock in the 
10-year average columns, it should be recognized that 


1931 1932 1933 
(PART 19) 
Common Stock: 
Texas & Pacific Railway..Earnings....$2.21 D$2.82  D$2.79 
Dividend.... 3.75 None None 
Dividend.... 2.50 1.25 1.00 
Texas Gulf Producing..... Earnings.. Not 1.18 0.52 
Dividend..available 9% Stk. 10% Stk. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ Earnings. .. . §3.52 $2.33 §2.93 
Dividend.... 3.25 2.00 1.25 
Texas Pac. Coal & Oil....Earnings....D1.60 0.18 D0.63 
Dividend.... None None None 
Texas Pac. Land Trust....Earnings.... 
Dividend.... .... ones 
Thatcher Manufacturing... Earnings.... 1.08 D0.68 0.28 
Dividend.... 1.20 None None 
Thermoid Company........ Earnings... . D0.23 D1.64 D0.41 
Dividend....None None None 
Third Avenue Railway..... Earnings... . £1.74 £2.77 £1.33 
Dividend....None None None 
Thompson (J. R.).......... Earnings.... 3.01 0.96 D0.62 
Dividend.... 1.75 1.00 1.00 
Thompson Products ....... Earnings... .D0.51 D0.81 0.56 
Dividend.... 1.50 0.30 None 
Thompson-Starret?, ........ Earnings... .d2.23 d0.27. dD0.43 
Dividend.... None None None 
Tide Water Associated Oil. Earnings....D1.75 0.13 0.61 
Dividend.... 0.30 None None 
Timken-Detroit Axle ...... Earnings.... 0.13 D1.40 D1.48 
Dividend.... 0.40 None None 
Timken Roller Bearing....Earnings.... 1.07 D0.20 0.90 
Dividend.... 2.50 1.37% 0.70 
Transamerica Corp. ....... Earnings.... 0.16 0.68 0.96 
Dividend.... 1.20 None None 
Transcont’!] & West Air...Earnings.... — Formed Dec. 1934 — 
Transue & Williams....... Earnings... .D1.68 D1.43 D0.98 
Dividend.... 0.75 None None 
Tri-Continental Corp. ..... Earnings.... 0.09 D0.11 DO0.19 
Dividend....None None None 
Traux-Traer Coal ......... Earnings....d1.26 dD0.55 dD1.14 
Dividend 0.40 None None 
Earnings... .D1.23 D2.72 D1.47 
; Dividend.... 0.70 None None 
Twentieth Century-Fox....Earnings...xD4.34 xD11.31 x0.08 
Dividend.... 2.62% None None 
Twin City Rapid Trans....Earnings.... 0.52 D0.77 D1.06 
Dividend....6% Stk. None None 
Earnings.... 1.27 D0.63 0.02 
Dividend....None None None 
Underwood Elliott ........ Earnings.... 1.79 D1.43 1.99 
Dividend.... 4.25 1.00 0.62% 
Union Bag & Paper........ Earnings.... 0.19 D0.45 0.70 
Dividend. ...None None None 
Union Carbide ............. Earnings.... 2.00 0.98 1.58 
Dividend.... 2.60 1.75 1.05 
Union Oil of California....Earnings.... 0.70 0.73 0.45 
Dividend.... 2.00 1.20 1.00 
Earnings.... 9.93 7.49 7.92 
Dividend....10.00 8.00 6.00 
Union Premier Food....... Earnings....—Formed Dec. 24, 1935— 
Unien Tanks Earnings.... 1.49 0.84 0.99 
Vividend.... 1.60 1.45 Lao 
United Air Lines........... Earnings.... —~—Formed July 1934—— 
United Aircraft ........... -Earnings.... ——Formed July 1934—— 
United Biscuit ....... Earnings.... 3.71 1.79 2.03 
Dividend.... 2.00 2.00 1.70 
United Carbon ............ Earnings... .D1.43 0.05 1.39 
Dividend.... 0.25 None 0.50 
United-Carr Fastener .....Earnings.... 0.38 D0.17 1.22 
Dividend.... 0.20 0.10 0.10 
Earnings.... 0.76 0.44 0.25 
Dividend.... 0.56% 0.48% 0.30 
---Earnings.... 1.82 0.16 D0.46 
Dividend.... Not available None 
United Dyewood .......... Earnings... .D0.88 D3.40 Nil 
Dividend....None None None 
United Electric Coal....... Earnings... .g0.48 20.94 gD0.46 
Dividend....None None None 


1934 


D$0.39 
None 
0.59 
1.00 
0.91 
10% Stk. 

1.81 
2.00 


D0.28 


None 


1.33 
0.25 
D1.29 
None 
£0.95 
None 
D0.07 
0.62% 
1.35 
None 
2.D0.73 
None 
0.35 
None 
0.24 
None 
1.45 
0.97 
0.50 
D0.65 
None 
D0.78 
None 
D0.11 
None 
dD0.51 
None 
D0.77 
None 
xD0.13 
None 
0.14 
None 
0.43 
None 
3.62 
1.62% 
1.17 
1.00 
2.25 
1.20 
0.66 
1.00 
6.63 
6.00 
0.13 
0.20 
1.32 
1.20 
D2.19 
None 
D0.01 
None 
1.86 
1.60 
3.55 
1.87 
1.99 
0.80 
0.17 
None 
0.79 
None 
0.03 
None 
gD0.42 
None 


10-Year Earnings and Dividend Record of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


there are three basic types of issues: (1) business 
cycle stocks; (2) stable income issues: and (3) long 
term trend stocks. (Any stocks for which 1940 earnings 


are not yet available will be presented in a later issue.) 


$0.51 
None 


1.83 
1.00 


0.90 
None 
1.94 
2.00 


0.03 
None 


Not reported—— 


2.52 
0.75 
D0.45 
None 
£D1.02 
None 
D0.16 
0.50 
2.60 
None 
dD0.68 
None 
0.73 
None 
1.02 
None 
3.10 
3.00 
1.75 
0.55 
0.02 
None 
0.43 
None 
D0.05 
None 
d0.88 
None 
D0.77 
None 
0.86 
None 
1.19 
None 
1.25 
0.10 
4.36 
2.12% 
0.29 
0.62% 
3.03 
1.55 
1.35 
1.00 
6.55 
6.00 
0.42 
None 
1.23 
1.20 
D0.001 
None 
0.21 
None 
1.75 
1.60 
4.71 
2.40 
2.72 
1.20 
0.11 
None 
0.84 
None 
1.39 
None 
2D0.17 
None 


1936 


0.10 
3.92 
2.50 
0.30 
None 
£D0.77 
None 
0.63 
0.60 
2.58 
1.50 
dD0.33 
None 
1,03 
0.70 
2.19 
2.00 
3.84 
3.75 
2.16 
1.00 
0.34 
0.25 
0.50 
0.50 
0.58 
0.50 
d1.09 
0.25 
0.42 
None 
3.67 
2.00 
2.00 
None 


1,71 
1.40 


5.06 
2.87% 
0.37 
0.50 
4.09 
2.30 
1.40 
1.00 
8.20 
6.00 
1.28 
1.25 
1.76 
1.20 
0.28 
0.20 
0.80 
0.50 
2.39 
1.60 
5.54 
4.05 
3.43 
2.00 
0.19 
0.20 
0.85 
0.75 
2.21 


g0.32 
None 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE = 


=2 
Si 
> 
> 


co NUN 


NO 


D0.64 


0.37% 


2.92 
1.70 
dD0.85 
None 
2.09 
1.20 
1.69 
1.50 
4.49 
5.00 
1.14 
0.90 
D1.36 
None 
0.67 
0.60 
0.35 
0.25 
d1.26 
0.65 
0.27 
None 
4.54 
2.50 
1.14 
None 
1.40 
0.85 
6.70 
4.50 
1.32 
0.50 
4.81 
3.20 
2.58 
1.40 
6.15 
6.00 
1.48 
1.50 
1.70 
1.60 
D0.52 
None 
1.52 
1.00 
1.91 
1.60 
5.91 
4.50 
3.50 
2.00 
0.22 
0.20 
0.97 
0.50 
1.51 
1.50 


g0.43 
None 


1938 


$0.61 
None 
2.13 
2.00 


0.86 
0.15 


1.81 
2.00 


0.40 


2.12 
1.50 
D0.21 
None 
£D4.29 
None 
D0.83 
None 
1.33 
0.25 
dD0.72 
None 
1.28 
1.00 
0.70 
0.50 
0.59 
1.00 
0.66 
0.75 
D0.90 
None 
D1.45 
None 
Dd.14 
None 
d0.69 
0.20 
D1.37 
None 
3.35 
2.00 
D1.15 
None 
0.34 
0.10 


Fiscal years end: d—12 mos. to April 30. f—12 mos. to June 30. g—12 mos. to July 31. x—On combined class A 


capitalization. D-——Deficit. *-—Fiscal year changed. 


PRESS OF 
C. J, O'BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


§—Before depletion. 


£D3.93 
None 
D0.81 
None 
3.90 
1.00 
dD0.63 
None 
1.05 
0.80 
2.62 
2.00 
3.02 
2.50 
0.69 
0.62% 
D0.23 
None 
0.25 
None 
D0.03 
None 
d0.53 
None 
0.42 
None 
1.58 
1.00 
D0.27 
None 
1.40 
0.50 
4.$3 
2.00 
0.76 
None 
3.86 
1.90 
1.25 
1.05 
6.74 
6.00 
2.34 
1.00 


0.81 
0.08 


2.44 
2.23 
0.29 
0.19 


0.07 
1.82 
1.12 
D0:24 
None 
D0.74 
None 
0.14 
0.59 
1.91 
0.80 
D0.19 
None 
0.67 
0.47 
0.94 
0.97 
2.20 
2.45 
0.99 
0.60 
D0.43 
0.03 
D0.37 
0.23 
0.05 
0.08 
0.45 
0.18 
D0.58 
0.07 
D0.28 
1.01 
0.13 
None 
0.84 
0.37 
3.01 
2.38 
0.69 
0.38 
2.99 
2.03 
1.14 
1.19 
7.32 
6.60 
1.35 
0.85 
1.48 
1.39 
0.29 
0.03 
1.88 
1.18 
2.16 
1.53 
3.07 
2.28 
1.82 
1.02 
0.24 
0.18 
0.70 
0.13 
0.02 
0.30 
0.22 
None 


and class B stock of previous 


1935 | | 1937 1939 1940 Average 
$2.78 D$0.58 $0.98 $0.38 oe, 
|| None None None 0.38 RN. 
4.10 02 3.02 2.90 1.83 
|_| 1.50 2.00 2.00 1.65 
0.93 .68 0.69 0.63 Sy 
0.05 10 0.20 0.20 |_| 
2.57 02 2.04 2.38 Pass 
2.50 | | 2.00 2.50 
0.72 11 1.00 0.54 
| | 0.25 40 |_| 0.40 0.40 
0.20 0.15 0.10 0.10 
4.47 2.53 0.59 See 
2.50 1.50 1.00 Sra 
0.001 0.€6 0.83 
None None None (ars 
£D0.39 £D3.83 
None None 
D0.09 
None 
5.17 
1.75 
dD0.02 
None 
1.14 
0.70 
*£3.69 
3.72 
3.50 
0.71 
0.50 
D0.24 
None 
0.76 
0.45 
0.07 
None 
d0.92 
0.25 
1.43 
None 
D1.09 
None 
D0.45 
None 
1.18 
0.70 
2.41 3.03 
2.50 2.25 
0.86 1.68 
2.77 4.55 
2.40 2.30 ee 
1.47 0.99 
1.20 1.00 
6.62 6.96 
6.00 6.00 SE 
1.96 1.82 
1.00 1.00 es 
1.16 2.07 2.22 
1.30 1.30 1.75 i 
D0.66 0.52 0.52 
None None None its 
2.12 3.53 4.95 
4.25 2.00 3.50 
2.08 2.22 1.85 i: 
1.15 1.00 1.00 pe 
3.78 3.82 3.36 ne 
3.25 3.00 3.00 ss 
0.88 1.75 2.45 mer 
0.60 1.20 2.00 Sate 
0.07 0.07 0.14 es 
None None None 
0.38 0.79 0.82 
None None None 
D0.74 0.75 D0.71 
0.25 None None 
| g0.44 g0.32 g0.33 
None None None ee 


BUY 


United States 
DEFENSE 
SAVINGS 
BONDS and 
STAMPS 


Stands for 
SAFETY and 
FREEDOM 


Every time you see the Minute Man 
—emblem of America arming for 
defense—think how good it is to 
live in the land where there still is 
liberty to defend. 


Think, too, how YOU can help. 


Let the Minute Man remind you to do your 
part. 


Save and buy Defense Savings Bonds. 


They will help protect your homes and your 
families today. 


They will help make the future secure. 


This Message Is Published by Us in the Interest of National Defense 


America’s 38-Year-Old Investment & Business W eekly 
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